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Tue surface of the earth has gold- 
fields intellectual, as it has material. 
Take a map of Switzerland, draw a line 
SS.W. from about Bale to Martigny, 
not straight, but incurved so as to follow 
the valleys of the Upper Birse, the 
middle Aare, and the Saane, and you 
will have marked out one of such, of 
which the Eldorado diggings, or richest 
nugget-nest, will be found at the south- 
western extremity. Within that field, 
about as large as Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Essex together, more of intellectual 
power has been developed than in many 
a great empire ; in that Eldorado corner 
a good three-fifths of the whole has 
taken its rise, The tract in question 
embraces the Jura chain and the greater 
part of the valley between its eastern 
slopes and the western ones of the Alps, 
so far as the Gallic tide has extended 
until met and arrested by the Teutonic. 
With an outlying district or two, such 
as the valley of the Upper Rhéne as far 
od aes it represents French Switzer- 


_ Strange to say, indeed, this gold-field 
is but of comparatively recent discovery. 
Three centuries alone have seen its trea- 
sures brought to light. Nothing in the 
earlier history of Switzerland foretold its 
splendours. The great names of that 
earlier history are all German. From Tell 
to Zwingli the Teutonic race has a mo- 
nopoly of Swiss glory. Basel—not yet 
e—is in some respects the Geneva of 
No. 9.—vot. 1. 


the early half of the sixteenth century, 
—a centre of free thought. From Fro- 
ben’s presses are poured forth the 
works of Erasmus, of Luther ; Erasmus 
comes to die beside his friend. French 
Switzerland only wakens up from the 
day when Farel, the restless apostle of 
French Protestantism, invading Swit- 
zerland, carries Neufchitel as by assault 
(1530), and on his return from a synod 
of the Waldenses of Piedmont, stops 
at Geneva (1532), where in three years 
oo the bishop's yoke is broken 
rom off the city, and political inde- 
pendence is the fruit of religious reform. 
Farel is succeeded by those other great 
Frenchmen, Calvin and De Beéze, and 
under them grows up that marvellous 
theocracy which, however stern and 
oppressive it may show itself to us 
under some of its aspects, yet made 
Geneva one of the very centres of Eu- 
ropean thought. Think of one small 
town having given in three centuries, to 
physical science Saussure, Deluc, De 
Candolle, Huber; Charles Bonnet to 
metaphysics; to jurisprudence, Bur- _ 
lamaqui, Delolme, Dumont (not to 
speak of our Romilly, a Genevese watch- 
maker's son); to history, Sismondi, 
Guizot ; Necker and Sismondi again to 
political economy ; to diplomacy, Albert 
Gallatin ; to literature proper, Rousseau 
and Madame de Stael,—besides the Dio- 
datis, Lecleres, Senebiers, Mallets, Pictets. 
and other miscellaneous celebrities. 
N 
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Protestantism, therefore, may be said 
to have created French Switzerland ; 
Protestantism is that which has made it 
entitled to stand out before Europe as 
the representative of all Switzerland. 
It is easy to see why. If there be one 
marked characteristic of the Swiss race, 
it is its individualism. Inhabiting for 
the most part a very thinly populated 
country,—always at war, so to speak, 
with nature, since even his sunniest 
valleys are swept by the wintry moun- 
tain blasts,—the Switzer is obliged to 
earn his own living, to fight his own 
way. He is essentially a worker and a 
fighter ; shrewd, prudent, determined ; 
endowed with more good sense than 
genius; his thrift shading easily into 
avarice ; a trader even when he fights. 
Now the Calvinistic reformation is the 
most individualizing of all the theolo- 
gical movements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and it was thus admirably adapted 
to the tendencies of the Swiss mind, 
whilst the position of Geneva, as a 
harbour for French Protestantism when- 
ever expelled by fire and sword from its 
own country, and thereby in constant 
antagonism with Romanist France, 
tended to develop this character to the 
uttermost. Not, indeed, but what the 
Protestant cantons of German Switzer- 
land have always held a respectable 
place in the intellectual annals of Eu- 
rope. Haller, of Berne ; J. von Miiller, 
of Schaffhausen; and, above all the 
sons of Zurich, the ‘ Athens of German 
Switzerland,’ the Gessners, Lavater, 
Tschudi, Zimmermann, with Zchokke 
in our own days, give to that district 
quite a fair average of literary and sci- 
entific merit. But already on the border- 
land between Gaul and German, at 
Bale (which now every year becomes 
more French), the Bernouillis and Euler 
are French in language ; and it is un- 
questionable that to French Switzer- 
land belong those few really great Swiss 
names which stamp themselves upon 
their age, the Rousseaus, De Staels, 
Guizots. Romanism, moreover, con- 
tinued to cling to the rock-summits of 
German Switzerland, harbouring with it 
ignorance and intellectual torpor, at the 
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very heart of the old Teutonic nucleus 
of the land. And thus it came to pass, 
as I said, that wherever Swiss indivi- 
dualism had to speak out before Europe, 
it did so mainly in French. 

Conversely again, we need not be 
surprised to find that if there be One 
character which distinguishes Swiss- 
French literature and science, it is pre- 
cisely this individualism. Here we find 
ourselves dealing with men who think 
for themselves. Their very mediocrity 
becomes thus original by the force of 
circumstances. Was there ever a 
heavier writer, a more mediocre thinker 
than Necker? And yet that Genevese 
banker, standing in his plebeian respec- 
tability amid the brilliant French court, 
daring to declare, in an age of prodi- 
gality and insolvency, that economy is 
a public duty, that it is the business 
of kings to rule for the good of their 
subjects, has an originality which it is 
impossible to mistake in contemporary 
pictures, and becomes thereby for a time 
the very idol of a nation. Dumont is 
not a man of very great genius ; but 
he has the originality to discover Bent- 
ham, who for twenty years perhaps is 
scarcely known except in Dumont’s 
paraphrases. 

These Swiss-French have thus, in the 
modern history of France herself, an 
importance which no impartial observer 
should overlook. They represent that 
principle of individualism which the 
French Reformation tended perhaps 
unduly to develop, which generations of 
despotism, from Richelieu downwards, 
took every pains to trample out. The 
type-man of them all,—the man whose 
value we Englishmen are least apt to 
appreciate, —is Rousseau. What is 
Rousseau’s essential function in the 
eighteenth century? Above all, to 
stand up against that last despot whom 
a Frenchman will yet obey, when he 
has cast off every other yoke,—King 
Wit, then lording it over Europe under 
the name of Voltaire. I know of no 
greater marvel in history than the in- 
fluence of Rousseau. In an essentially 
spirituel age, without a particle of esprit, 
—in an essentially courtly age, a mere 
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boor,—devoid of every worldly advan- 
tage,—incapable of joining or leading 
school, sect, or party,—he becomes, he, 
Jean Jacques the misanthrope, a very 

wer in the world, balancing even that 
of the lord of Ferney. No one can 
fairly judge Rousseau except in contrast 
with Voltaire. The relation between 
them is that of absolute antagonism. 
The one is essentially positive, the other 
essentially negative. The life of the one 
is one long struggle—oh, through what 
hideous failures often!—to do good. 
The highest efforts of the other are but 
to undo evil—with what noble success 
indeed sometimes, let the name of Calas 
testify. It is easy for us to rail at 
Rousseau’s “rose-pink” sentiment, at 
thé immorality of Julie or St. Preux. 
But place them beside the “ Pucelle,” 
and then see to what immorality that 
tale of passion really was the antidote. 
When shall we practically learn that 
God’s medicine is not more timid than 
man’s ? that He too knows in what 
proportions even poisons may be used 
to check or quell disease? Unwhole- 
some as Rousseau’s works may be for 
the nineteenth century, they were price- 
less for the eighteenth. Voltaire was 
for ever crushing out all enthusiasm; 
Rousseau for ever kindling it ; Voltaire 
was essentially an intellectual aristocrat ; 
Rousseau, the ex-lackey, never ceased to 
be one of the many. Whatever of noble 
and generous, of loving and self-sacri- 
ficing, lived amid the fires of the French 
revolution and survived them, one man 
above all others has France to thank 
for it under God, Rousseau the Genevese. 

Nor would it, I believe, be sufficient 
to give Switzerland the credit of 
Rousseau’s influence, her native-born 
son. It is characteristic of all countries 
with strongly-marked natural features, 
of all nations with strongly-marked 
generic qualities, that they impress a 
perceptible influence upon the guests 
who come to sojourn among them. 
Neither Calvin nor De Béze would pro- 
bably have been in France what they 
were at Geneva. Still less, I believe, 
would Voltaire have been anywhere 
else what he was at Ferney. To that 


period belong the purest pages of his 
history, such as that story of Calas to 
which I have referred. The persevering 
pluck which he displayed in it would 
have been physically impossible in Paris. 
I believe it would have been no less 
beyond his moral reach amidst the fri- 
volous corruption of French society. 
There blows through it all, as it were, a 
waft of free mountain air. 

Between Rousseau and the next great 
name which I shall have to mention, 
Switzerland gives to France one no 
longer of splendour, but of infamy. 
This time, however, it is right to say 
that it is not free Geneva, but Neuf- 
chatel, completely under the thumb of 
wooden Friedrichian Prussianism, which 
sends forth the most hideous figure of 
the French Revolution, Marat. And 
yet I do not know but what, even in 
this portent of humanity, we may 
recognise the distinctive individualism 
of the Swiss character. Mediocre in all 
things, the time exhibits no other 
instance of mediocrity so self-sufficient, 
and rising to such importance. The 
man thoroughly dares to be that which 
he is—hence his power. Marat with 
his greasy cap and scurvied frame is, 
after all, but the loathsome caricature of 
Rousseau “the savage,” as he was called, 
and called himself. The peculiarity of 
both men is that they are always ready 
to stand defiant against those who are 
held to be their fellow-combatants, 
Marat quails as little before Danton or 
Robespierre, as Rousseau before Voltaire 
or Diderot. 

But Geneva boasts no such heroes as 
Marat. Other names are hers. Not to 
speak of the Dumonts, Claviéres, Mallet 
Dupans, who represent her during the 
revolutionary crisis,—what Rousseau 
is in one century, Madame de Stael 
is at the beginning of the next. We 
need not emulate the admiration of the 
generation which preceded us for Ma- 
dame de Stael’s writings in themselves. 
But her historical greatness can, I think, 
but grow. It is one of contrast, like 
that of Rousseau. You must measure 
her by him against whom she measured 
herself. Only when we have appre- 
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ciated the colossal and yet fascinating 
greatness of the First Napoleon, as he 
showed himself, with Greek profile and 
eagle eye, springing up, as it were, from 
the ruins, from the ashes of old France, 
young, beautiful, brave, mighty ; in war, 
driving the nations asunder before his 
sword ; in peace, making the walls of a 
new social order to rise about him from 
the ground, as to the sound of some 
magic lyre,—a sort of Phcebus-Ares or 
Balder-Odin among men,—only then 
can we discern also the strange greatness 
of that woman’s voice lifted against him 
in protest, from Coppet or elsewhere ; 
not dwelling on old traditions, like De 
Maistre or Chateaubriand ; not backed, 
like our English statesmen, by Tory 
obstinacy and national pride, but sing- 
ing alone, as it were in the very ears of 
the despot, the weird and deadly song of 
the future, the song of Freedom and of 
Peace, of the fraternal independence of 
the nations. Very wonderful was the 
power of that voice. Years after her 
death it seemed yet to murmur in music 
round every name that had once been 
familiar to it ; and the selfish and scep- 
tical Benjamin Constant died the object 
of a nation’s reverence because Madame 
de Stael had once chanced to care for 
him, and had for a time kindled his dry 
heart into indignation and eloquence. 
It. is hardly too much to say that the 
spirit of Madame de Stael was that 
which presided over that, on the whole, 
very noble period in the history of 
French liberalism, its fifteen years 
of opposition under the government 
of the Restoration. Nor can we deem 
her influence wholly extinct so long 
as a De Broglie thinks and writes, 
and lives respected. So great is the 
debt of France to that other noble 
Genevese. 

And what greater name do we find in 
France, during that period of fifteen 
years and the next of eighteen which 
follows it, than that of Guizot? If we 
look to his worth as a writer, he and 
that other Swiss (though not by descent), 
Sismondi, are in truth the fathers, under 
both its leading aspects, of the present 
historical school. Sismondi exhibits to 
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us the patient research into original 
authorities, without which all historical 
thought is baseless ; Guizot, along with 
this, that keen questioning of facts till 
they yield up their inmost meaning, 
without which historic research remains 
fruitless. If we look to Guizot’s poli- 
tical career, on the other hand,—though 
the close of it is to me singularly pain- 
ful and unworthy of him,—who can 
deny that for some years the Swiss pro- 
fessor had made himself not only the 
foremost man in France, but one of the 
two or three foremost in Europe? And 
if he failed, why was it, but because 
he stooped from Swiss independence 
to the practice of Louis Philippian 
despotism ? 

Shall we take some less ambitious 
names, though no less likely to endure ? 
I will single out two, in wholly different 
spheres: Agassiz, of Fribourg, and Vinet, « 
of Lausanne. The country that has pro- 
duced two such names in a generation 
may well rest satisfied. Agassiz, one of the 
greatest of contemporary naturalists, on 
whom, by universal consent, the mantle 
of Cuvier has descended,—Vinet, the 
real father of modern French religious 
thought, the most Pascal-like since Pascal 
of French writers. How many names 
of mark within their sphere cluster 
round his—the Merle dAubignés, 
Gaussens, Malans, Cellériers, Bonrets, 
Bosts, Cherbuliez, &c.—is well known 
to religious readers; whilst from him 
proceed directly the two most remark- 
able, though mutually opposed, schools 
of contemporary French theology, those 
of De Pressensé and Schérer. And now 
there has come forth from the same 
quarter one who seems destined to ex- 
ercise, within the sphere of French 
thought, a religious influence more wide- 
spreading, more popular, than any other 
number of her school, the authoress of 
the “ Horizons Prochains” and the “ Ho- 
rizons Célestes,” Madame de Gasparin. 

Of this lady herself, it is sufficient to 
say that she is the wife of Count Agénor 
de Gasparin, son of that Count de Gas- 
parin who was long a minister under 
Louis Philippe. M. Agénor de Gasparin 
was himself for several years a member 
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of the Chamber of Deputies, where his 
position may be briefly characterised by 
saying that he showed himself there as 
frankly Protestant as M. de Montalem- 
bert showed himself frankly Romanist, 
and won the respect of all. He after- 
wards took a prominent part in the 
formation of that “Free Church” of 
Protestant France, which certainly in- 
cludes within it the most stirring and 
energetic members of the general body. 
Now, if Calvinism in general exhibits 
mainly the individualist side of Chris- 
tian doctrine—if the French Calvinistic 
Church, from the circumstances of its 
position as the Church of a long unre- 
cognised and often persecuted minority, 
tends to bring out that individualist side 
with peculiar sharpness—if the like 
tendency results in the Swiss Church 
from the national position and charac- 
teristics of the Swiss people—it has 
been naturally carried to an extreme by 
the events in the midst of and in op- 
position to which the Vinet school of 
theology grew up, and by the special 
constitution of the “ Free Church.” 
Those who are in anywise familiar with 
the state of religion on the Continent, 
know that half a century ago an almost 
complete religious deadness spread over 
French Switzerland,—that Socinianism, 
following in the wake of despotic and 
aristocratic rule, established its very 
throne at Geneva. Against these two 
tendencies—the aristocratic and the So- 
cinian—a sort of cross-reaction took 
place. A coarse, vulgar democracy, de- 
void of all religious principle, copied 
from the lowest French models, of which 
M. James Fazy is the too successful 
embodiment, rose up against the old 
Genevese aristocracy, and threw it. A 
spring of earnest, self-devoted, thought- 
ful, sometimes learned, Christian faith 
welled out, and soon carried away, for 
all religious purposes, the dry bones of 
old Socinianism. Meanwhile a strange 
change was taking place. As each 
struggle was unfortunately carried on, 
in great measure, within separatespheres 
—as many of the religious reformers 
had not the insight to discern the 
political necessities of their age and 
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country, nor the political reformers the 
power to see that political reform, unin- 
spired by religious faith, can end but in 
a mere change of machinery—it came 
to pass that the conquerors met in turn 
as opponents, whilst the conquered 
passed, so to speak, each to the service 
of the other conqueror. Religious reform 
became identified with political conserva- 
tism—political reform, with irreligion ; 
old Socinianism easily ranging itself, 
under colour of the most absolute Eras- 
tianism, beneath the banners of demo- 
cracy, in order to worst its opponents by 
means of the civil arm. Hence, though 
indeed even less in Geneva than in its 
neighbouring French and Protestant 
canton of Vaud, that shameless op- 
pression of the Church by the majority 
which developed the “ Free Church” of 
Vaud. And as Swiss democracy, blindly 
echoing the voice of French, had taken up 
the cry of Socialism—an idea which the 
Swiss character seems specially incapable 
of understanding—it followed that the 
religious reformers grew to embody in 
that word all the blasphemy, lawless- 
ness, oppression which they saw around 
them. Socialism, as will be seen almost 
anywhere in Vinet’s works, is for that 
admirable thinker a mere monster and 
portent. He is too much unnerved at 
sight of it ever to reach its root-idea, as 
being simply the effort to organize social 
relations, and to elevate that labour into 
a science and an art. He never stops 
to inquire whether the problem, how to 
conciliate the claims of society with 
those of the individual, may not occupy 
some of those socialists whom he in- 
veighs against quite as much as himself. 
Socialism for him must be a dreadful 
conspiracy against individual freedom 
and worth; the very word of society, 
you would say, makes him almost shiver. 
To understand his vehemence, we must 
remember that for him, as taught by the 
lessons of daily experience, “ society” 
meant in practice a knot of ignorant 
parish demagogues pretending to or- 
ize a Church; whilst “the indi- 
vidual” was the poor “ pasteur” their 
victim. 
Swiss democracy had been a bad copy 
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of French ; the French “ Free Church” 
was a somewhat better copy of the really 
heroic Swiss ones. It is founded, I 
heard it declared by one of its most 
eloquent champions, M. Pilatte, in one, 
certainly, of the very noblest sermons I 
ever heard,—not (as the words might 
seem to follow) on that foundation other 
than which, St. Paul tells us, hath no 
man laid, but upon “ individual profes- 
sion.” It sets itself in direct opposition 
to the “churches of multitude,” as it 
terms those that venture to hold God’s 
revealed Will and Love a somewhat 
firmer foundation than the fleeting “ pro- 
fession” of man. For their behoof it 
has invented the contemptuous term 
of “multitudinism ; ” individualism it 
openly glorifies ; many of its members 
repelling the baptism of those infants, 
likeness to whom, we are told, makes us 
children of the kingdom. How many 
broader and nobler currents flow mingled 
with these, especially in the works of 
M. de Pressensé—how the sense of God’s 
universal Fatherhood has taken root in 
what would otherwise seem an ungenial 
soil—how a deeper study of the Scrip- 
tures and of the fathers, a broader edu- 
cational training, a wider outlook over 
men and things, have induced also a 
catholicity of spirit towards Romanism, 
towards’ even heathen creeds and phi- 
losophies, an acknowledgment of Christ’s 
everlasting and universal working as the 
Light of the world in the minds and 
consciences of men, to which we are 
sadly unaccustomed in such quarters— 
how openly the extreme consequences 
of Calvinistic doctrine have been pro- 
tested against in this body, the latest 
offshoot of Calvinism—I have not here 
the space to show. 

So much for the quarter whence 
Madame de Gasparin’s works proceed. 
She has been long before the public as an 
author. I have before me the second 
edition, dated 1844, of her earliest work, 
“Marriage from a Christian point of 
view ;” so that it must be sixteen 
years and more since she achieved her 
first success as an author. But that 
snecess was almost limited to the “ re- 
ligious” public. And, indeed, between 


these early works and the two last, 
there is all the difference between the 
larva and the butterfly, None of them 
belong indeed quite to the class of those 
quarter or half-pounds of spiritual starch 
commonly called “good books,” which 
are as incapable of alone nourishing the 
soul of man as material starch alone his 
body. But it was impossible to guess 
from them the high qualities which dis- 
tinguish the last two; only in the latest 
predecessor of these, “Some Faults of 
the Christians of our Day”—full of 
searching and often caustic truth—can 
we now, looking back, discern, as in 
the ripened chrysalis, the folded wings 
which have since outspread themselves 
to the sun. 

The “ Near Horizons” went forth last 
year anonymously, not from any special 
Protestant book-shop, but from that of 
the great popular publishers of Paris, 
the Michel Lévys. The appeal thus 
made to a wider public than Madame 
de Gasparin had yet addressed was fully 
justified by the result. The value of 
the book was soon pointed out by the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, and ere this 
three editions have appeared. Yet the 
book hardly promised to be popular 
The “ Near Horizons” are those of 
heaven itself. The various sketches 
of which the work consists mostly 
have death-beds for subjects, and a 
certain monotony thus runs through 
it, felt indeed only when it is read 
off at once, and which the freshness 
of feeling and language otherwise en- 
tirely keeps off Yes, freshness; for 
after her sixteen years of authorship, it 
is only now that Madame de Gasparin, 
young no longer, has completely reached 
the expression of that quality. Fresh- 
ness is the great charm of the book, as 
it is of its successor. You feel that 
you are dealing with one who has 
looked at nature, who has looked at 
religion, at first hand. So wondrous 
are the pictures of nature in the former, 
that it seems at first sight impossible 


‘they should have been written by an 


other than that sovran queen of Fren 
landscape painters in words, George 
Sand. And yet soon—apart from in- 














dications of fact or of doctrine which 
individual knowledge may suggest as 
decisive against the supposition—the 
very character of the style declares it 
impossible. George Sand’s style is that 
of her favourite scenes of central France, 
with their fat plains or stretches of 
common, never undulating into more 
than hill and dale, with streams swift 
or sluggish, pebbly or clayey, but all 
unconscious of torrent or waterfall: so 
that she must leave Berry for Auvergne 
to find that “Black Town” which she 
was lately depicting to us ; itis Rafaelesque 
or Mozartlike in its perfection, vehe- 
ment without roughness, lofty without 
reaching to the sublime. Madame de 
Gasparin’s style, on the contrary, is 
essentially a mountain style, hasty often 
and abrupt, now rushing like a torrent, 
now towering like a rock. Mountains 
too are a leading subject for her pen, 
with their ravines and their pine-trees,— 
those Jura Mountains, which already, if 
I mistake not, have proved the main 
source of inspiration for Calame the 
landscape painter, but of which Madame 
de Gasparin may be called the first 
poet, as Rousseau was of the Alps. 

Of Madame de Gasparin’s powers 
of word-painting, take the following 
example :— 


“It is not yet the time for beautiful fungi,— 
those strange creations which sow the wood 
with their warm tints when October has 
stripped the glades flowerless. They are 
queer characters, full of mystery. Some are 
honest, some vicious. I don’t speak of the 
deadly ones, I mean the face, the bearing of 
them. Some delicate, milk-white, planted all 
in a ring, as if to mark the spot where the 
fairies danced last night. The others solitary, 
blackish, livid, traitor-faces ruminating some 
crime apart. These purple, doubled with 
orange, spreading forth the magnificence of 
their mantle in the midst of a crowd of grey 
buttons that hold themselves at a distance,—a 
pasha in his harem. Those with a silver lustre, 
smooth as silk, with a dome of satin above, 
and spotless ribbing beneath. Some are iri- 
descent, some pale golden. How came they? 
how go they? What sun, when autumn mists 
grow heavy on the soil, what sun empurpled 
them, what painted them with sulphur, what 
gave them the rainbow reflections of mother- 
of-pearl? Why does the cow that crops the 
latest plants, that twists off the leaves touched 
with the frost; why does the sheep wander- 
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ing under the bare oak-trees leave them un- 


touched! I know not.” 


The first sketch, “ Lisette’s Dream,” 
the main charm of which lies, however, 
in its descriptions, is directed against 
what, in her next work, the writer will 
call “‘a Paradise which frightens one.” 
Lisette, an old peasant-woman, has 
dreamed of Paradise—of a house of 
gold, bright as the sun of midday, 
wherein she saw a fair old lady, severe 
and yet sweet of mien, who sat and 
knitted in perfect bliss, but forbade her 
the door. She is frightened; such a 
vision of Paradise oppresses her. The 
writer comforts her with the remem- 
brance of the thief on the cross, 

“ At this hour, since many a winter, Lisette 
has entered the house of gold. 

“ Does she kait, impassive, in beatitude, from 
age to age, beside the silver-haired matron? 
I think not; I believe her to be alive and 
active in heaven as upon earth. Cares have 
passed away; happiness beams immutable, 
supreme life reveals its mysteries to the 
ardent soul of Lisette.” 

“The Three Roses” represent three 
young girls dying before twenty. All 
three sketches are inimitable in their 
graceful tenderness. -I will not spoil 
them by attempting to analyse, but will 
only detach the following paragraph :— 

“ Little cries answer one another: 

“ * Have you any ?’—‘ Yes.’—‘ A good place?’ 
Silence. 

“There is no hunt in which selfishness dis- 
plays itself better than in the hunt after lilies 
of the valley. One holds one’s tongue. To 
say no would be lying; to say yes would be to 
lose one’s find. One makes haste; if scrupu- 
lous, one makes a little murmur which pledges 
one to nothing ; and the treasure once reaped, 
one creeps farther on, very far on, into some 
other odorous nest all sown with white 
bunches,” 

The “Tilery,” as we may call it, 
takes its name from the description of 
an entirely secluded house, inhabited 
by a family of tile-makers, who take 
delight, the wife especially, in their 
loneliness. “The Hegelian” is a tale 
of 1849, placing before us, in striking 
contrast, the wild enthusiasm of German 
revulutionists, and the innocent blood- 


‘ thirstiness of the reactionists :— 


“*Shot,’ cried the general. . . . Shot the 
chiefs! shot the soldiers! shot the imbeciles 
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who let them alone.’ As I named to him this 
one and that, the general, with an expressive 
gesture, took aim, winked, pulled the trigger, 
uttered his absurd ‘shot, and then laughed a 
big simpleton laugh.” 


Amongst the other sketches, I would 
chiefly point out “The Poor Boy,”— 
wonderfully beautiful all through,— 
which gives the life of a grotesque 
idiot, maltreated by his father, till, in 
his last illness, the religious sense is 
kindled in him, and he dies in peace. 
“The Pigeon-house,” is not “ what you 
“think. There is no other pigeon- 
“ house but a poor room, no other pigeons 
“than an old man and his wife.” It is 
the story of the last years of an old 
Lyonnese upholsterer, a good workman, 
but a shallow and weak mind, coming 
to Paris in the hope of finding work, 
with a wife, his good genius, to whom 
he is tenderly attached; and after 
various ups and downs, losing his 
wife and going olf into semi-imbe- 
sility. Though away from her beloved 
mountains, the writer shows here a 
delicate truth of observation and firm- 
ness of touch which could not be sur- 


passed. “ Marictta,” aga‘n, is a charming 
tale of a hideous, though gentle-souled 
dwarf, cared for with the most thought- 
ful delicacy by an old shoemaker, her 
cousin. 

Very slight are for the most part 
these sketches, as, indeed, the writer 


warns us from the first. Their one 
great quality is, that they are all from 
nature, and by one who has eyes to see. 
But they have all of them a singular 
charm of style. The French of these 
Swiss writers, as M. Ste. Beuve has 
observed ere this, has always a pleasant 
archaic provincialism about it,—a smack 
of that sixteenth century, so various 
and so free, ere yet France had put on the 
periwig of the “ Grand Siécle.” This is 
remarkable, amongst other writers, in 
that charming teller of tales Rudolph 
Topffer, the caricaturist schoolmaster, 
whose “Travels in Zigzag,” though too 
lengthy, constituted, even before “Tom 
Brown,” the first great literary homage 
paid to boy-nature. But apart from 
mere archaisms and provincialisms, the 
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style of Madame de Gasparin in her 
“Near Horizons” is full of words and 
expressions which have a sweet country 
smell about them, though the dialect is 
not the same as that with which George 
Sand has made us familiar. Very dif- 
ferent, indeed, is the point of view of 
the Protestant authoress from that of 
her world-famous contemporary; not 
only as being strictly religious, but also 
under the social aspect. Here we have 
only glances cast from above, bright 
and loving indeed, but still not actual 
outlooks from that sphere of artizan and 
labourer life into which George Sand 
seems to have fairly penetrated. It is 
always the great lady, in town or country, 
going forth to help, to comfort, to speak 
of Christ, using, nobly and generously, 
her own social privileges for the benefit 
of others; it is not a soul oppressed 
with the weight of those very privileges, 
striving and struggling, even, it may be, 
at the cost of sin, to be one with the 
poorest and the lowest. 

The “ Heavenly Horizons” is, in its 
success, even a more remarkable work 
than its elder born. Again it has 
been reviewed in the Deux Mondes, by 
Emile Montegut, and with singular 
favour; again it has reached a third 
edition. Yet this deals no longer with 
nature’s glories, even as vehicles for 
higher things, no longer sketches the 
sunlights or the shadows of human life. 
It is occupied all through directly with 
the highest, gravest subjects,—death, 
heaven, immortality, resurrection, the 
new creation. If the writer's style has 
forgone the field of its charming rus- 
ticities, yet, struggling with mighty pur- 
poses, it becomes as it were even more 
picturesque than ever in its brave free- 
dom, its bold abruptness. The cardinal 
idea of the book may be said to be a 
protest against the “Paradise which 
frightens one,” a Paradise of absorption, 
or even of rest,—the “ apocryphal Para- 
dise” of the painters, of Dante, a 
“Chinese scene painted with strange 
“figures,” as the writer somewhere calls 
it. That the soul does not sleep, that 
personal identity subsists after death, 
that affections are eternal, such are the 
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points on which the writer exhausts her 
most incisive arguments. 


“Who made our affections? God or the 
devil? Forgive me my precision of terms. Now 
if God put affections inte us Himself; if He 
judged His work as good, will He judge it as 
bad all of a sudden, on such aday? He who 
endowed the earth with attachments so mighty 
and so sweet, could He disinherit heaven of 
them? Easily could He have placed us in an 
atmosphere of uniform and I will say tasteless 
love, like in all, equal for all, an ocean island- 
less and shoreless. He has not done it. Men 
have imazined this, not God. 

“Men think monotony great. God finds it 
poor. Just take away from man his pre- 
ferences. Behold, he loves all things and all 
men with identical feelings; his father no 
more ncr less than the generality of old men; 
that unknown child quite like his own. Friends 
he has none; or rather you, I, a stranger, the 
Grand Turk at need, we are his friends, in 
the same degree, in the same manner. This 


man is not a man; I see in him arms, legs, I 

discover no heart. And if really he is alive, if 

it be not an automaton, I say that loving all 

he loves nothing, that I care little for his 

general teudernesses, and that I would rather 

be the neighbour's cat than his wife or his son. 
* * * * 


“ Yet this is how men settle heaven, these 
are the guests with which they people it. 

“Oh, how differently God has made it, how 
differently He has made man ! 

“God has created the family, which man 
would not have invented, which in the savage 
state he aunihilates, which in the excesses of 
corrupt civilization he ceases to acknowledge, 
which most of our philosophies dissolve. God 
has strongly bound the sheaf, the man to his 
wife, the father to his child. And when with 
a word Paul would depict Roman degradation, 
he writes, ‘Men without natural affections.’ 

7 oe * * 


** Yes, there are families up yonder, united 
by indissoluble links, each loving the other 
with a love more solid than earth has known. 
No selfishness narrows it, no unfaithfulness 
befouls it; neither does the ambition of power 
stifle it, nor the passion of gold dry it up; it 
renews itself without ceasing in the worship 
of God, and that worship quenches it not, but 
makes it shine eternally like itself. 

ry Yet Jesus has said that in heaven 
there is no taking nor giving of women in 
marriage. 

‘*Doubtless. Another condition, other rela- 
tions. Our earthly marriage has consequences 
which future life could not admit of. What is 
transitory ceases, what is immortal subsists. 
Now Christian love is immortal. 

“To convince yourself of this, admit the 
contrary for an instant. t to your- 
self Abraham, that mighty individuality,” 
(Oh, Madame de Gasparin!) “ without Sarah, 
that other individuality,” (Oh!) “so closely 
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bound to his own. Go a step further; 
imagine Jacob indifferent to Rachel. He 
meets her, the gentle beloved, the com- 
panion of his pilgrimages, he meets her in 
this Paradise of uniform tints. No names 
more, no touching memories, no tenderness. 
He meets her, and unmoved in eye, unmoved 
in thought, he glides beside her. A soul taken 
at haphazard inspires him with the like love. 
The mother of Joseph, the mother of Benja- 
min, he feels nothing towards her which he 
does not feel in the same degree for any other 
inhabitant of heaven. Ah f she whom weeping 
he laid on the road to Bethlehem, she remains 
there still. Both are dead. The beings whom 
in higher regions you call yet Rachel, Jacob, 
have nothing in common with the hearts which 
burned here below with a love at once so 
divine and so human. I recognise them no 
more. 
. 7 - 

‘*Be it so. But with the persistency of the 
affections you introduce sorrow into Paradise. 
All whom you love, will they have a place 
there? Are you sure of finding them there? 
A father, a child.... 

“T fall at thy feet, my God ! I full with a ery 
which is an act of faith. Thou wilt save them, 
Thou wilt fetch them; beneath Thy fervent 
love all hardening of heart shall melt. If it 

My God, have 
pity on me! I know that Thou lovest them; 
I know that Thou wilt wipe away my tears; I 
believe with all my soul that Thou wilt not 
wipe them away whilst narrowing my heart, 
Thou comfurtest by giving; Thou takest 
nought away of that which is good, that 
which Thyself hast found very good. And 
then, behold a mystery: Thyself, O God, 
from the bosom of Thine immutable felicity, 
Thou seest those that have lost thémselves. 
Yet Thy Love and Thy Charity remain ; Thou 
hast not sacrificed Thy love to Thy felicity. 
Veiled harmonies these, but of which I hear 
the far-off echo. 

“What Thy omniscience did for Thee, Thy 
compassions will do for me. 

“‘ My love shall not die. Struck all alo 
the road, covered with wounds, not thus sh 
I enter the kingdom of God; bleeding and 
maimed. The God before whom despair takes 
flight will not chase it away by dispersing to 
the four winds the ashes of my recollections. 
Indifference shall not cure me of sorrow. M 
God has other remedies for suffering whi 
has just loved. 

““My tendernesses will live, Lord, as Thy 
love, as Thy tendernesses. Thy heart, Jesus 
risen from the dead, is my warrant for my 
heart's vitality.” 


In the earlier pages of her book, 
Madame de Gasparin says, that she only 


‘speaks to those whom she terms “the 


redeemed,” those who have felt their 
guilt and their impotency, and have 
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fallen at God’s feet imploring mercy. 
And yet, apart from its scriptural in- 
stances, what is the e I have 
quoted but a fervid appeal to the 
common humanity of every one of us, 
“ Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics” 
as well as Christians of churches old 
and new, state and free,—an appeal 
grounded on the nature of Him who 
is the Father gf all,—a cry to the 
heart, in the name of Him who is the 
Lord of the hearts of all? Indeed, if I 
might characterise the “ Heavenly Hori- 
zons” in two words, I would say that 
the essential beauty of the book, as well 
as its distinctive characteristic, consists 
in its passionate humanity. So much 
broader, thank God, is the spirit of man 
than the systems in which it seeks to 
inclose itself, that the world is filled 
with such contradictions, whether in the 
writings or in the lives of men. Feel- 
ings perpetually overlap dogmas. The 
large heart and the narrow doctrine often 
quaintly meet in one. A man will 
damn you Sunday after Sunday from his 
pulpit, who will treat you as the best of 
friends when he comes down from it. 
And so Madame de Gasparin, professing 
only to address “the redeemed,” has 
illustrated a truth which she ignores, by 
speaking to the hearts of all. 

And‘now I need hardly point out how 
these books, written by the mistress of 
a Parisian household, are yet essentially 
Swiss-French books,—how they illus- 
trate, though with a fervour and a poetry 
of style of which Switzerland has sup- 
plied no instances since Rousseau,— 
that proud and vigorous individualism 
of the Swiss race. Here again, then, 
we may recognise the influence of that 
Swiss element in French thought on 
which I have dwelt. Western Switzer- 
land is indeed essentially married to 
France, as the mountain to the plain ; 
bracing her with crisp airs, feeding her 
streams with snows. But the marriage, 
to be healthy and prolific, must be one 
not of violence and slavery, but of free 
love. There could be few greater moral 
eurses for France than the trampling 
out of that nest of Protestant faith, free 
thought, self-reliant manhood, which lies 
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now on her eastern border, in a fold 
of the great central mountain-chain of 
Europe. 

Nor would the mischief, I suspect, 
be less great materially than morally. 
Despotism shuts a country more and 
more up within itself. Freedom always 
overbrims in blessings. The trade and 
industry of free Switzerland have accu- 
mulated within her narrow limits a vast 
amount both of capital and of acquired 
skill, by which her neighbours, France 
especially, largely profit. Not only is 
her industrial ability such, that out of 
cotton bought at Liverpool, charged with 
all the cost of transit thence, by rail or 
river, to the very heart of the continent, 
she is able to manufacture certain fabrics 
which undersell our own in neighbour- 
ing markets ; but she actually supplies 
capital to the factories of Eastern France. 
Thus, it is well known that, thanks to 
commandite, Bale has created Mulhouse, 
The same superiority exists, as we pass 
into the sphere of handicrafts. Districts, 
which in France would send forth only 
workers in the coarser kinds of labour, 
send them forth in Switzerland in the 
finer ; a village which in France would 
breed stone-cutters or carpenters, trains 
in French Switzerland its watchmakers 
or confectioners; who, if afterwards 
they go forth throughout all the world, 
yet above all take up their sojourn in 
France, and even if not, yet under their 
French names generally give France the 
credit of their success. No physical 
peculiarities of the country suffice to ex- 
plain these facts ; they are above all the 
fruits of freedom ; they must perish if 
that be rooted out. May Switzerland 
long retain her own! May the powers 
of Europe, true to their long-pledged 
word, suffer no imperial ambition to in- 
vade or paralyze it! May Switzerland 
be ever more true to herself, and strong 
in the consciousness of her rights, of 
her worth in the political fabric, as one 
of the very corner-stones of European 
peace, remember always that, as the 
French proverb says, God helps those 
who help themselves ! 

But helping herself, let her seek help 
from God. Let her learn that true 
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democracy does not consist in abuse of 
momiers, and needs other representatives 
than a James Fazy. True it is, that the 
God whom her pious men have chiefly 
shown to her, is not the one whom she 
blindly gropes for. Excessive religious 
individualism has too much obscured for 
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her the divine breadth of the Church, 
What Switzerland needs, is to see the 
God of Israel, the God of the nation, 
behind the God of the single believer. If 
the crisis of her independence—as many 
signs indicate—is nigh, in that Name 
only will she stand,—will she conquer. 


THE FAIR AT KEADY. 


BY ALEXANDER SMITH. 


My friend, John Penruddock, over in 
Ireland, with whom I spent a month 
last summer, made a deeper impression 
on me than I can tell. For years I had 
not seen such a man. There was a 
reality and honest stuff in him, which, 
in living with him and watching his daily 
goings on, revealed itself hour by hour, 
quite new to me. The people I had 
been accustomed to meet, talk with, live 
with, were so different. The tendency 
of each of these was towards art in one 
form or other ; and there was a certain 
sadness somehow in the contemplation 
ofthem. They fought and strove bravely, 
but like the Old Guard at Waterloo, it 
was brave fighting on a lost field. After 
years of toil there were irremediable 
defects in that man’s picture; fatal 
flaws in that man’s book. In all their 
efforts were failure and repulse, apparent 
to some extent to themselves, plain 
enough to me, the passionless looker-on. 
That resolute, hopeless climbing of hea- 
ven of theirs, was, according to the 
mood, a thing to laugh at or a thing to 
weep over. With Penruddock, all was 
different. What he strove after he ac- 
complished. He had a cheerful mastery 
over circumstances. All things went 
well with him. His horses ploughed 
for him, his servants reaped for him, his 
mills ground for him successfully. The 
very winds and dews were to him helps 
and aids. Year after year his crops 
grew, yellowed, were cut down, and 
gathered into barns, and men fed 
thereupon ; and year after year there 


lay an increased balance at his banker's. 
This continual, ever-victorious activity of 
his seemed strange to me. We usually 
think that poets, painters, and the like, 
are finer, more heroical than cultivators 
of the ground. But does the production 
of a questionable book really surpass in 
merit the production of a field of unques- 
tionable turnips? Perhaps, in the severe 
eyes of the gods, the production of a 
wooden porringer, watertight and fit for 
household uses, is of more account than 
the rearing of a tower of Babel, meant 
to reach to heaven. Alas! that so many 
must work on these Babel towers; can- 
not help toiling on them to the very 
death, though every stone is heaved into 
its place with weariness and mortal 
pain; though, when the life of the 
builder is wasted out on it, it is fit 
habitation for no creature, can shelter 
no one from rain or winter snow, tower- 
ing in the eyes of men a Folly (as the 
Scotch phrase it) after all. 

Penruddock had promised to take me 
to see the fair at Keady a fortnight 
before it came off; but was obliged on 
the day immediately preceding that 
event to leave his farm at Arran-More 
on matter of important business. It 
was a wretched day of rain, and I began 
to tremble for the morrow. After din- 
ner the storm abated, and the dull drip- 
ping afternoon set in. While a distem- 
pered sunset flushed the west, the heavy 


‘carts from the fields came rolling into 


the court-yard, the horses’ fetlock deep 
in clay, and steaming like ovens. Then, 
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at the sound of the bell, the labourers 
came, wet, weary, sickles hanging over 
their arms, yet with spirits merry 
enough. These the capacious kitchen 
received, where they found supper spread. 
It grew dark earlier than usual, and 
more silent. The mill-wheel rushed 
_louder in the swollen stream, and lights 
began to glimmer here and there in the 
dusty windows. Penruddock had not 
yet come. He was not due for a couple 
of hours. The time began to hang 
heavily ; so, slipping to my bed, I solved 
every difficulty by falling asleep. 

The lowing of cattle, the bleating of 
sheep, the barking of dogs, and the loud 
voices of men in the court-yard beneath, 
awoke me shortly after dawn. In the 
silence that ensued I again fell asleep, 
and was roused at last by the clangour 
of the breakfast-bell. When I got up, 
the sun was streaming gloriously through 
the latticed window ; heaven was all the 
gayer and brighter now for yesterday’s 
gloom and sulky tears, and the rooks 
were cawing and flapping cheerfully in 
the trees above. When I entered the 


breakfast-room, Penruddock was already 
there, nothing the worse for his jour- 
ney ; and the tea-urn was bubbling on 
the table. 

At the close of the meal, Tim brought 


the dog-cart to the door. Pen glanced 
at his watch. “We have hit the time 
exactly, and will arrive as soon as Mick 
and the cattle.” There was an encou- 
raging chir-r-r, a flick of the whip, and 
in a trice we were across the bridge, 
and pegging along the highway at a 
great pace. 

After proceeding about a mile, we 
turned into a narrow path which gradu- 
ally led us up into a wild irregular 
country. Corn-fields, flax-tanks, and 
sunny pasture lands, dotted with sheep, 
were left behind as up hill we tugged, 
and reached at last a level stretch of 
purple moor and black peat bog. Some- 
times for a mile the ground was black 
with pyramids of peat ; at other times 
the road wriggled before us through a 
dark olive morass, enlivened here and 
there with patches of treacherous green ; 
the sound of our wheels startling into 
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flight the shy and solitary birds native 
to the region. Ever and anon, too, when 
we gained sufficient elevation, we could 
see the great waves of the landscape - 
rolling in clear morning light away to 
the horizon; each wave crested with 
farms and belts of woodland, and here 
and there wreaths of smoke rising up 
from hollows where towns and villages 
lay hid. After a while the road grew 
smoother, and afar the little town of 
Keady sparkled in the sun, backed by 
a range of smelting furnaces, the flames 
tamed by the sunlight, making a restless 
shimmer in the air, and blotting out 
everything beyond. Beneath us the high 
road was covered with sheep and cows, 
and vehicles of every description, push- 
ing forward to one point ; the hill paths 
also which led down to it were moving 
threads of life. On the brow of the 
hill, just before we began to descend, 
John pulled up for a moment. It was 
a pretty sight! A few minutes’ drive 
brought us into Keady, and such a busy 
scene I had never before witnessed. 
The narrow streets and open spaces were 
crowded with stalls, cattle, and people, 
and the press and confusion were so 
great that our passage to the inn where 
our machine was to be put up was mat- 
ter of considerable difficulty. Men, strip- 
ped to trousers and shirt, with red hair 
streaming in the wind,rushed backwards 
and forwards with horses, giving vent at 
the same time tothe wildest vociferations, 
while clumps of sporting gentlemen, 
with straws in their mouths, were in- 
specting with critical eyes the points of 
the animals. Travelling auctioneers set 
up their little carts in the streets, and 
with astonishing effrontery and power 
of lung harangued the crowd on the 
worth and cheapness of the articles 
which they held in their hands. Beg- 
gars were very plentiful, disease and de- 
formity their stock-in-trade. Fragments 
of humanity crawled about upon crutches. 
Women stretched out shrunken arms. 
Blind men rolled sightless eyeballs, 
blessing the passenger when a copper 
tinkled in their iron jugs ; cursing yet 
more fervently when disappointed in 
their expectation. In one place a melan- 
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choly acrobat in dirty tights and faded 
tinsel, was performing evolutions with a 
crazy chair on a bit of ragged carpet ; 
he threw somersaults over it, he stood 
upon his head on it, he embraced it 
firmly and began spinning along the 
ground like a wheel, in which perform- 
ance man and chair seemed to lose their 
individuality and become one as it were ; 
and at the close of every feat he stood 
erect with that indescribable curve of 
the right hand which should always be 
followed by thunders of applause, the 
clown meanwhile rolling in ecstasies of 
admiration in the sawdust. Alas! no 
applause followed the exertions of the 
artist. The tights were getting more 
threadbare and dingy. His hollow face 
was covered with perspiration, and there 
was but the sparsest sprinkling of half- 
pence. I threw him half-a-crown, but 
it rolled among the spectators’ feet, and 
was lost in the dust. He groped about 
in search of it for some little time, and 
then came back to his carpet and his 
crazy chair. Poor fellow! he looked as 


if he were used to that, kind of thing. 


There were many pretty faces among the 
girls, and scores of them were walking 
about in holiday dresses. Rosy-faced 
lasses with black hair and blue eyes sha- 
dowed by long, dark eyelashes. Howthey 
laughed, and how sweetly the brogue 
melted from their lips in reply to the 
ardent blarney of their sweethearts! At 
last we reached an open square, or cross 
as it would be called in Scotland, more 
crowded, if possible, than the narrow 
streets. Hordes of cattle bellowed here. 
Here were sheep from the large farms 
standing in clusters of fifties and hun- 
dreds ; there a clump of five or six with 
the widow in her clean cap sitting be- 
side them. Many an hour ago she and 
they started from the turf hut and the 
pasture beyond the hills. Heaven send 
her a ready sale and good prices! In 
the centre of this open space great 
benches were erected, heaped with eggs, 
butter, cheeses, the proprietors standing 
behind anxiously awaiting the advances 
of customers. One section was crowded 
with sweetmeat stalls, much frequented 
by girls and their sweethearts. Many a 
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rustic compliment there had for reply a 
quick glance or a scarlet cheek. Another 
was devoted to poultry; geese stood 
about in flocks, bunches of hens were 
scattered on the ground, their legs tied 
together ; and turkeys, inclosed in wicker 
baskets, surveyed the scene with quick 
eyes, their wattles all the while burning 
with indignation. On reaching the inn, 
which displayed for ensign a swan with 
two heads afloat on an azure stream, we 
ordered dinner at three o'clock, and 
thereafter started on foot to where Pen- 
ruddock’s stock was stationed. It was 
no easy matter to force a path; cows 
and sheep were always getting in the 
way. Now and then an escaped hen 
would come clucking and flapping among 
our feet; and once a huge bull, with 
horns levelled to the charge, came dash- 
ing down the street, scattering every- 
thing before him. Finally, we reached 
the spot where Mick and his dogs were 
keeping watch over the cows and sheep. 

* Got here all safe, Mick, I see.” 

“ All safe, sir, not a quarter o’ an hour 
ago.” 

“Well, Burdett, I have opened my 
shop. We'll see how we get on.” 

By this time the dealers had gathered 
about, and were closely examining the 
sheep, and holding whispered consulta- 
tions. At length, an excited-looking man 
camerunning forward ; plunging his hand 
into his breeches pocket, he produced 
therefrom half-a-crown, which he slapped 
into Penruddock’s hand, at the same 
time crying out “ Ten-and-six a head.” 
“ Fifteen,” said John, returning the 
coin. “Twelve shillings,” said the man, 
bringing down the coin with tremendous 
energy ; “an’ may I niver stir if I'll 
give another farthin’ for the best sheep 
in Keady.” “ Fifteen,” said John, 
flinging the half-crown on the ground ; 
“and I don’t care whether you stir again 
or not.” By this time a crowd had 
gathered about, and the ehorus began. 
“There isn’t a dacenter mam than: Mr. 
Penruddock in the market. Tve known 
him iver since he came to the counthry.” 


- “Shure an’ he is,” began another ; “he’s 


a jintleman every inch. He always 
gives to the poor man a bit o’ baccy, or 
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a glass. Ach, Mr. Loney, he’s not the 
one to ax you too high a price. Shure, 
Mr. Penruddock, you'll come down a 
sixpence jist to make a bargain.” “Is’t 
Mr. Loney that’s goin’ to buy?” cried a 
lame man from the opposite side, and in 
the opposite interest. “There isn’t sich 
a dealer in county Monaghan as Mr. 
Loney. Of coorse you'll come down some- 
thing, Mr. Penruddock.” “ He’s a rich 
one, too, is Mr. Loney,” said the lame 
man, sidling up to John, and winking in 
a knowing manner, “ an’ a power o’ notes 
he has in his pocket-book.” Mr. Loney, 
who had been whispering with his 
group a little apart, and who had again 
made an inspection of the stock, re- 
turned the second time to the charge. 
“Twelve-an’-six,” cried he, and again 
the half-crown was slapped into Pen- 
ruddock’s palm. “Twelve-an’-six, an’ 
not another farthin’ to save my sowl.” 
“Fifteen,” said John, returning the 
half-crown with equal emphasis ; “ you 
know my price, and if you won't take 
it you can let it stand.” The dealer 
disappeared in huge wrath, and the 


chorus broke out in praises of both. By 
this time Mr. Loney was again among 
the sheep; it was plain his heart was 
set upon the purchase. Every now and 
then he caught one, got it between his 
legs, examined the markings on its face, 
and tested the depth and quality of its 


wool. He appeared for the third time, 
while the lame man and the leader of 
the opposing chorus seemed coming to 
blows, so zealous were they in the 
praises of their respective heroes. “Four- 
teen,” said Mr. Loney, again producing 
the half-crown, spitting into his hand 
at the same time, as much as to say, he 
would do the business now. “ Four- 
teen,” he cried, crushing the half-crown 
into Penruddock’s hand, and holding it 
there. “ Fourteen, an’ divil a rap more 
Tl give.” “Fourteen,” said John, as 
if considering, then throwing back the 
coin, “ Fourteen-and-six, and let it be 
a bargain,” 

“ Didn’t I say,” quoth John’s chorus- 
leader; looking round him with an air 
of triumph, “didn’t I say that Mr. Pen- 
ruddock’s a jintleman? Ye see how he 
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drops the sixpence. I niver saw him 
do a mane thing yet. Ach, he’s the 
jintleman ivery inch, an’ that’s saying 
a dale, considerin’ his size.” 

“ Fourteen-an’-six be it then,” said 
the dealer, bringing down the coin for 
the last time. “ An’ if I take the lot 
youll give me two pounds in t my- 
self?” 

“Well, Loney, I don’t care, although 
I do,” said Penruddock, pocketing the 
coin at last. A roll of notes was pro- 
duced, the sum counted out, and the 
bargain concluded. The next moment 
Loney was among the sheep, scoring 
some mark or other on their backs with 
a piece of red chalk. Penruddock scat- 
tered what spare coppers he possessed 
among the bystanders, and away they 
went to sing the praises of the next 
bargain-maker. 

Pen turned to me, laughing. “This 
is a nice occupation for a gentleman of 
respectable birth and liberal education, 
is it not ?” 

“Odd. It is amusing to watch the 
process by which your sheep are con- 
verted into bank-notes. Does your 
friend, Mr. Loney, buy the animals for 
himself ?” 

“Oh, dear no. We must have middle- 
men of one kind or another in this 
country. Loney is commissioned to pur- 
chase, and is allowed so much on the 
transaction.” 

By this time a young handsome fel- 
low pushed his horse through the crowd 
and approached us. “Good morning,” 
cried he to Penruddock. “Any busi- 
ness doing ?” 

“T have just sold my sheep.” 

“ Good price ?” 

“Fair. Fourteen-and-six.” 

“Ah, not so bad: These cattle, I 
suppose, are yours? We must try if we 
can’t come to a bargain about them.” 
Dismounting, he gave his horse in keep- 
ing to a lad, and he and John went off 
to inspect the stock. 

Business was proceeding briskly on 
all sides. There was great higgling as 
to prices, and shillings and half-crowns 
were tossed in a wonderful manner from 
palm to palm. Apparently, no trans- 








action could be transacted without that 
ceremony, whatever it might mean. 
Tdlers were everywhere celebrating the 
merits and “dacency” of the various 
buyers and sellers. Huge greasy leather 
pocket-books of undoubted antiquity, 
were to be seen in many a hand, and 
rolls of bank-notes were deftly changing 
owners. The ground, too, was begin- 
ning to clear, and purchasers were 
driving off their cattle. Many of the 
dealers who had disposed of stock were 
taking their ease in the inns. You 
could see them looking out of the open 
windows; and, occasionally, a man 
whose potations had been early and ex- 
cessive went whooping through the 
crowd. Ina short time John returned 
with his friend. 

“Captain Broster,” said John, pre- 
senting him, “has promised to dine 
with us at three. Sharp at the hour, 
mind, for we wish to leave early.” 

“T’ll be punctual as clockwork,” said 
the captain, turning to look after his 
purchases. 

We strolled up and down till three 
o'clock, and then bent our steps to the 
inn, where we found Broster waiting. 
In honour to his guests the landlord 
himself brought in dinner, and waited 
with great diligence. When the table 
was cleared we had punch and cigars, 
and sat chatting at the open window. 
The space in front was tolerably clear of 
cattle now, but dealers were hovering 
about, standing in clumps, or prome- 
nading in parties of twos and threes. 
But at this point a new element had 
entered into the scene. It was dinner 
hour, and many of the forgemen from 
the furnaces above had come down to 
see what was going on. Huge, hulk- 
ing, swarthy-featured fellows they were. 
Welshmen, chiefly, as I was afterwards 
told ; who, confident in their strength, 
were at no pains to conceal their 
contempt for the natives. They, too, 


mingled in the crowd, but the greater 
number leaned lazily against the houses, 
smoking their short pipes and indulging 
in the dangerous luxury of “chaffing” 
-the farmers. Many a rude wit-combat 
was going on, accompanied by roars of 
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laughter, snatches of which we occa- 


sionally heard. Broster had n in 
the Crimea, was wounded at Alma, 
recovered, went through all the work 
and privation of the first winter of the 
siege, got knocked up, came home on 
sick leave, and having had enough of it, 
as he frankly confessed, took the oppor- 
tunity on his father’s death, which 
happened then, to sell out and settle 
as a farmer on a small property to 
which he fell heir. He chatted about 
the events of the war in an easy, familiar 
way, quietly, as if the whole affair had 
been a game at football; and when 
courage, strength, and splendid pros- 
pects were changed by unseen bullet, 
or grim bayonet stab, into a rude grave 
on the bleak plateau, the thing was 
mentioned as a mere matter of course! 
Sometimes a comrade’s fate met with 
an expression of soldierly regret, slight 
and indifferent enough, yet with a cer- 
tain pathos which no high-flown oration 
could reach. For the indifferent tone 
seemed to acquiesce in destiny, to con- 
sider that disappointment had been too 
common in the life of every man during 
the last six thousand years to warrant 
any raving or passionate surprise at this 
time of day ; and that in any case our 
ordinary pulse and breath time our 
march to the grave; passion beats the 
double-quick, and when it is all over, 
there is little need for outcry and the 
shedding of tears over the eternal rest. 
In the midst of his talk, voices rose in 
one of the apartments below : the noise 
became altercation, and immediately 
a kind of struggling or dragging was 
heard in the flagged passage, and then 
a tipsy forgeman was unceremoniously 
shot out into the square ; and the inn 
door closed with an angry bang. The 
individual seemed to take the indignity 
in very good part ; along he staggered, 
his hands in his pockets, heedless of the 
satirical gibes and remarks of his com- 
panions, who were smoking beneath our 
windows. Looking out, we could see 
that his eyes were closed, as if he 


-seorned the outer world, possessing one 


so much more satisfactory within himself. 
As he went he began to sing from sheer 
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excess of happiness; the following 
stanza goming distinctly to our ears. 


“When I was a chicken as big as a hen, 
My mother ’ot me an’ I ’ot her agen ; 
My father came for to see the r-r-rrow, 

- So L lifted my fist an I’ot him a clow.” 


“T hope that fellow won’t come to 
grief,” said Broster, as the forgeman 
lurched through a group of countrymen 
intent on a bargain, and passed on 
without notice or apology, his eyes 
closed, and singing as before, 


“Ses my mother, ses she, there’s a 
peeler at hand.” 


“By Jove, he’s down at last, and 
there'll be the devil to pay!” We 
looked out : the forgeman was prone in 
the dust, singing, and apparently un- 
conscious that he had changed his posi- 
tion. A party of farmers were standing 
around laughing ; one of them had 
put out his foot and tripped the forge- 
man as he passed. The next moment, 
a bare-armed, black-browed hammer- 
smith stood out from the wall, and, 
without so much as taking the pipe 
from his mouth, felled the dealer at 
a blow, and then looked at his com- 
panions as if wishing to be informed if 
he could do anything in the same way 
for them. The blow was a match 
dropped in a powder magazine. Alelu ! 
to the combat. There were shouts and 
yells, Insult had been rankling long 
in the breasts of both parties. Old 
scores had to be paid off. From every 
quarter, out of the inns, leaving potheen 
and ale, down the streets from among 
the cattle, the.dealers came rushing to 
the fray. The fo: en mustered with 
alacrity, as if e were the breath 
of their nostrils. In a few seconds, 
the square was the scene of a general 
melée. The dealers fought with their 
short heavy sticks; the forgemen had 
but the weapons nature gave, but their 
arms were sinewed with iron, and every 
blow told like a hammer. These last 
were overpowered for a while, but the 
alarm had already spread to the furnaces 
above, and parties of twos and threes 


came at a run, and flung themselves in 
to the assistance of their companions. 
Just at this moment, a couple of con- 
stables pressed forward into the mad 
yelling crowd. A hammersmith came 
behind one, and seizing his arms, held 
him, despite his struggles, firmly as in 
a vice. The other was knocked over 
and trampled under foot. “ Good 
heavens, murder will be done,” cried 
Broster, lifting his heavy whip from 
the table. ‘We must try and put an 
end to this disgraceful scene. Will you 
join me?” With heart and soul,” 
said Penruddock, “and there is no time 
to be lost. Come along, Burdett.” At 
the foot of the stair we found the land- 
lord shaking in every limb. He had 
locked the door, and was standing in 
the passage with the key in his hand. 
“McQueen, we want out; open the 
door.” 

“Shure, jintlemen, you’r not goin’ 
just now. You'll be torn to paces if 
you go.” 

“If you won't open the door give me 
the key, and I'll open it myself.” 

The landlord passively yielded : 
Broster unlocked the door, and flung 
the key down on the flagged passage. 
“Now, my lads,” cried he to half a 
dozen countrymen who were hanging-on 
spectators on the skirts of the combat, 
and at the same time twisting his whip 
lash tightly around his right hand till 
the heavily leaded head became a for- 
midable weapon, a blow from which 
would be effective on any skull of 
ordinary susceptibility ; “‘ Now my lads, 
we are resolved to put an end to this, 
will you assist us?” The captain's 
family had been long resident in the 
county, he was himself personally 
known to all of them, and a cheerful 
“ay, ay,” was the response. “ Pen- 
ruddock, separate them when you can, 
knock them over when you can’t, 
Welshman or Irishman, its quite the 
same.” So saying, in we drove. Broster 
clove a way for himself, distributing 
his blows with great impartiality, and 
knocking over the combatants like nine- 
pins. We soon reached the middle of 
the square, where the fight was hottest. 
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The captain was swept away in an eddy 
for a moment, and right in front of 
Penruddock and myself two men were 
grappling on the ground. As they rolled 
over, we saw that one was the hammer- 
smith who had caused the whole affray. 
We flung ourselves upon them, and 
dragged them up. The dealer with 
whom I was more particularly engaged 
had got the worst of it, and plainly 
wasn’t sorry to be released from the 
clutches of his antagonist. With his 
foe it was different. His slow sullen 
blood was fairly in a blaze, and when 
John pushed him aside, he dashed at 
him and struck him a severe blow on 
the face. In a twinkling, Penruddock’s 
coat was off, whiile the faintest stream of 
blood trickled from his upper lip. 
“Well, my man,” said he, as he stood 
up ready for action, “ if that’s the game 
you mean to play at, I hope to give you 
a bellyful before I’ve done.” “ Seize that 
man, knock him over,” said Broster ; 
“you're surely not going to fight Aim, 
Penruddock, it’s sheer madness ; knock 
him over.” “I tell you what it is,” 
said Penruddock, turning savagely, “ you 
sha’n’t deprive me of the luxury of giv- 
ing this fellow a sound hiding.” Broster 
shrugged his shoulders, as if giving up 
the case. By this time the cry arose, 
“Black Jem’s goin’ to fight the gentle- 
man,” and a wide enough ring was 
formed. Many who were prosecuting 
small combats of their own desisted, 
that they might behold this greater one. 
Broster stood beside John. “ He’s an 
ugly mass of strength,” whispered he, 
“and will hug you like a bear; keep 
him well off, and remain cool for Heaven’s 
sake.” “Ready?” said John, stepping 
forward. “As a lark i’ the mornin’,” 
growled Jem, as he took up his ground. 
The men were very wary, Jem retreat- 
ing round and round, John advancing. 
Now and then one or other darted out a 
blow, but it was generally stopped, and 
no harm done. At last the blows went 
home ; the blood began to rise. The 
men drew closer, and struck with greater 
rapidity. They are at it at last, hammer 
and tongs. No shirking or flinching 
now. Jem’s was flowing. He was 
No. 9.—vow. 11. 
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evidently getting severely punished. He 
couldn’t last long at that rate. He 
fought desperately for a close, when a 
blinding blow full in the face brought 
him to the earth. He got up again like 
a madman, the whole bull-dog nature of 
him possessed and mastered by fierce, 
brutal rage. He cursed and struggled 
in the arms of his supporters to get at his 
enemy, but by main force they held him 
back till he recovered himself. “He'll 
be worked off in another round,” I heard 
Broster whisper in my ear. Ah! here 
they come! I glanced at John for a 
moment as he stood with his eye on his 
foe. There was that in his face that 
boded no good. The features had har- 
dened into iron somehow ; the pitiless 
mouth was clenched, the eye cruel. A 
hitherto unknown part of his nature re- 
vealed itself to me as he stood there. 
Perhaps unknown to himself. God help 
us, what strangers we are to ourselves ! 
In every man’s nature there is an interior 
unexplored as that of Africa, and over 
that region what wild beasts may roam ! 
But they are at it again; Jem still 
fights for a close, and every time his 
rush is stopped by a damaging blow. 
They aretelling rapidly ; his countenance, 
by no means charming at the best, is 
rapidly transforming. Look at that 
hideously gashed lip! But he has 
dodged Penruddock’s left this time, 
and clutched him in his brawny arms. 
Now comes the tug of war, skill pitted 
against skill, strength against strength. 
They breathe for a little in one an- 
other’s grip, as if summoning every 
energy. They are at it now, broad chest 
to chest. Now they seem motionless, 
but by the quiver of their frames you 
can guess the terrific strain going 
on. Now one has the better, now 
the other, as they twine round each 
other, lithe and supple as serpents. 
Penruddock yields! No! That's a 
bad dodge of Jem’s. By Jove he loses 
his grip. All is over with him. John’s 
brow grows dark; the veins start out 
on it; and the next moment Black 
Jem, the hero of fifty fights, slung over 
his shoulder, falls heavily to the ground. 

At his fall a cheer rose from the 
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dealers. ‘ You blacksmith fellows had 
better make off,” cried Broster ; “ your 
man has got the thrashing he deserves, 
and you can carry him home with you. 
Iam resolved to put a stop to these 
disturbances—there have been too many 
of late.” The furnace men hung for a 
moment irresolute, seemingly half in- 
clined to renew the combat, but a for- 
midable array of cattle-dealers pressed 
forward and turned the scale. They 
decided on a retreat. Black Jem, who 
had now come to himself, was lifted up, 
and, supported by two men, retired 
toward the works and dwellings on the 
upper grounds, accompanied by his 
companions, who muttered many a surly 
oath and vow of future vengeance. 
When we got back to the inn, John 
was very anxious about his face. He 
washed, and carefully perused his fea- 
tures in the little looking-glass. Luckily, 
with the exception of the upper lip 
slightly cut by Jem’s first blow, no 
mark of the combat presented itself ; 
at this happy result of his investigations 
he expressed great satisfaction—Broster 
laughing the meanwhile, and telling 
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him that he was as careful of his face 
as a young lady. 

The captain came down to see us off. 
The fair was over now, and the little 
streets were almost deserted. The 
dealers—apprehensive of another de- 
scent from the furnaces—had hurried 
off as soon as their transactions could 
in any way permit. Groups of villagers, 
however, were standing about the doors 
discussing the event of the day; and 
when Penruddock appeared he became, 
for a quarter of an hour, an object of 
public interest for the first time in his 
life, and so far as he has yet lived, for 
the last ; an honour to which he did 
not seem to attach any particular value. 

We shook hands with the captain ; 
then, at a touch of the whip, the 
horse started at a gallant pace, scatter- 
ing a brood of ducks in all directions ; 
and in a few minutes, Keady,—with its 
white-washed houses and dark row of 
furnaces, tipped with tongues of flame, 
pale and shrunken yet in the lustre of 
the afternoon, but which would rush out 
wild and lurid when the evening fell,— 
lay a rapidly dwindling speck behind. 


INFLUENCE OF THE 


NEW GOLD. 


BY HENRY FAWCETT. 


Ir is very important to arrive at some 
definite opinion on a subject which has 
been so much confused. 

I wish to direct attention to three dis- 
tinct series of effects which have been 
produced by thé new gold. 

Firstly. The substance which is by 
so many nations adopted as a medium 
of exchange has been augmented in 
quantity. 

Secondly. The new gold has influ- 
enced the wealth and the social condi- 
tion of the countries in which it has 
been discovered. 

Thirdly. Great Britain has been 
affected by this change in the social and 
material condition of one of her most 


important colonies, 


When it was found in 1851 that Aus- 
tralia and California, would each year 
supply nearly 30,000,0002. of gold, or, 
in other words, at least four times as 
much as all other gold mines had annu- 
ally yielded before, it was supposed that 
gold would rapidly decline in value to 
the extent of atleast twenty-five per cent. 
The best authorities now agree that this 
decline has not as yet occurred. I will, 
in the first place, state the reasons 
which justify this supposition, and then 
explain in what manner the increased 
gold has been absorbed, and its value 
been maintained. An ‘inductive proof 
of a change in the value of gold requires 
data which cannot be obtained, for a 
comparison of general prices during the 











last ten years will not afford a sufficient 
proof. Thus the average price of wheat 
is lower now than then. The value of 
gold compared with wheat has risen ; 
but how erroneous would it be thence 
to conclude that its general value had 
risen! Wheat has declined in price 
because it can be imported cheaply from 
other countries. On the other hand, the 
price of meat and dairy produce has of 
late risen considerably. This rise in 
price we know is partly due to the in- 
creasing wants of an advancing popu- 
lation, and especially to the increased 
consumption of a more numerous and 
better paid labouring class ; but although 
we know this, we cannot assert that the 
rise in the price of such produce has not 
been augmented by a fall in the general 
value of gold. Manifestly such com- 
parisons avail nothing. The price of 
silver will afford the most important 
evidence. Silver and gold have been 
adopted as the general media of ex- 
change because they are liable to little 
change in their value. The value of 
these metals, like agricultural produce, 
is determined by the cost of obtaining 
them under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. Therefore their value is not 
altered, unless the current rate of profit in 
a country falls, and renders it profitable 
to work worse mines than those already 
worked ; or, on the other hand, rises, 
and renders it no longer profitable to 
work these worse mines. Where com- 
modities are employed in industrial 
occupations, the demand is variable ; 
their value depends upon the demand ; 
and this value constantly tends to obtain 
that position of stable equilibrium when 
the supply equals the demand. But the 
quantity of gold and silver which is 
used for industrial purposes is compara- 
tively very insignificant ; and when a 
substance is used merely as a medium of 
exchange, the demand is always exactly 
equal to the supply; the aggregate 
supply determines the value, and the 
value in a cross way regulates the 
supply, because the supply must give 
such a value as will cause the current 
rate of profit to be obtained in the worst 
mines, If, therefore, within the last ten 
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years no silver mines of exceptional 
richness have been discovered, and the 
worse mines which were then worked are 
worked now, it affords strong evidence 
that nothing has occurred to affect the 
value of silver. If, therefore, gold 
has declined in value twenty-five per 
cent., silver estimated in gold would 
have increased twenty-five per cent. in 
price. But it has not increased five per 
cent. This, I believe, affords important 
evidence that the general value of gold 
has not yet declined. For some years 
up to 1840 our exports and imports had 
steadily increased. About that time the 
progress seemed to have ceased, for from 
1840 to 1846 our exports remained at the 
stationary point of about 50,000,0002, 
per annum. ‘The fettered energy of the 
country seemed to have achieved its 
utmost. Free trade and the repeal of 
the navigation laws unloosed these 
fetters, and then the country started on a 
career of the most extraordinary progress, 
Our exports in nine years advanced from 
50,000,0002. to 115,000,000/. In 1847, 
475,000,000 lbs. of cotton were im- 
ported; in 1856 more than 1,000,000,000 
lbs. This increased commerce stimu- 
lates the accumulation of capital ; the 
wage-fund of the country is augmented, 
and wages, especially in the manufac- 
turing districts, obtain a very decided 
rise. Free trade also cheapens many of 
the prime necessaries of life, and much 
more can therefore be spared for luxu- 
ries. No luxury is more prized by the 
poor than tea; and hence we find that 
only 50,000,000 Ibs. of tea were im- 
ported in 1850, but that 86,000,000 Ibs. 
were imported in 1856. In Europe, 
during the last few years, there has been 
a great failure of the silk crop. China 
has been resorted to; and thus, while 
only 1,700,000 lbs. of silk were imported 
in 1850, more than 4,000,000 lbs, were 
imported in each of the years 1854, 
1855. The plodding industry of the 
Chinese enables them to supply this in- 
creased tea and silk; but, surrounded 


with all the prejudices which have. re- 


sulted from an isolation of two thousand 
years, we can induce them to take no use- 
ful commodities in return. They will be 
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paid in silver, and we are thus obliged 
to adjust the balance of trade by a large 
annual exportation of silver. Nothing 
can be more anomalous than our present 
commercial relations with China. The 
figures which have just been quoted 
show that the present commercial pro- 
gress of Great Britain is perhaps most 
strikingly exhibited by the advancing 
demand for Chinese products. Our 
imports from that country are year by 
year increasing in quantity and in value, 
and yet our exports to that country 
diminish rather than increase. About 
1844 the value of our exports averaged 
2,000,0007. Of late years they have 
scarcely averaged 1,000,000/., and, small 
as is our export trade to China, it is 
large in comparison with that of other 
countries. Thus the annual exports of 
the United States to China do not ex- 
ceed 300,000/., and the exports which 
are sent from the Continent are still 
more insignificant. Great Britain con- 
sequently becomes, to a great extent, 
the emporium of Eastern produce. The 
products of the East are brought to 
England, and then again are distributed 
not only over the continent of Europe, 
but even over Canada and the United 
States; and the settlement of the 
balances of the Indian and Chinese 
trade is made through England for the 
civilized world. Until 1850 the adjust- 
ment of this commerce required the 
export of only a small amount of silver 
to the East; but a drain then com- 
menced, which has advanced with steady 
rapidity, and in 1856 this country alone 
exported to the East the enormous sum 
of 14,500,0002. of silver. The silver 
coinage of France has, to a great extent, 
supplied this silver. 45,000,000/. have 
been thus abstracted from her silver 
coinage in six years, from 1852—1858. 
Gold has supplied its place. The ab- 
sorption of so much gold in this way 
has induced M. Chevalier, in his work 
“On the probable Fall in the Value of 
Gold,” so admirably translated by Mr. 
Cobden, to describe France as a para- 
chute, which has retarded the fall in the 
value of gold. France has cieeatien so 
much silver— 
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Firstly. Because of the large amount 
of silver coinage she formerly possessed ; 
and 

Secondly. Because, unlike us, she has 
a double standard. Any slight variation 
in the fixed relative values of these two 
metals will induce all payments to be 
made in one of these metals alone. 
Every extension of credit enables a cer- 
tain amount of the circulating medium 
to be dispensed with ; and it is probable 
that our vastly increased commerce and 
trade has required little, if any greater 
quantity of the circulating medium for 
all those transactions which may be 
described as wholesale ; but, as I have 
before observed, a great increase in the 
national capital must have accompanied 
this commercial progress. The wage- 
fund is a component part of this capital. 
Wages are almost always paid in coin. 
This points to another way in which 
much of the new gold has been ab- 
sorbed. The possibility of accounting 
for the absorption of the new supplies 
of gold, confirms the opinion that its 
value has not yet declined. But the 
fact that there has been no reduction, 
proves that gold would have greatly 
risen in value had not these supplies 
been forthcoming. The rise, too, would 
have been sudden, and therefore most 
serious. The conditions of every monied 
contract would be altered, the national 
debt would be a more severe burden, 
and the extension of our commerce with 
the East would meet with the most 
difficult obstacle. , 

When feudal Europe ripened into 
commercial Europe, the gold of America 
was discovered ; and now that free trade 
hag inaugurated a new social and com- 
mercial era, the gold of Australia and 
California is ready at hand to aid the 
progress. 

M. Chevalier asserts that henceforth 
the value of gold will rapidly decline at 
least fifty per cent. Iregard this as a much 
too confident prophecy. The wage-fund 
of most countries is increasing, in some 
cases most rapidly. This will absorb a 
great deal of gold. Our commerce with 
the East is so anomalous, that prophecies 
seem to me to be useless. Every year 

















there is a constantly greater quantity of 
Eastern produce required, and therefore 
this increased commerce will very soon 
annually absorb, instead of 14,000,0002. 
of specie, 20,000,0002., unless some great 
change in the habits of the Chinese in- 
duces them to consume more European 
commodities. On such a point who will 
hazard a prediction? Thus, in a few 
years, the East will absorb all the silver 
of the West. Shall we then be able to 
induce the Chinese to take gold as 
readily as they do now silver? There 
is another consideration which seems to 
me to be not sufficiently noticed. A 
change in the value of gold always gene- 
rates a counteracting force, whose ten- 
dency is to restore the metal to its former 
value. Suppose the supplies of gold con- 
tinue to be the same as they are now, 
and that after a certain time gold de- 
clines in value. Gold-digging is not—I 
may say, cannot be—permanently more 
profitable than other employments. Di- 
rectly a decline in the value of gold 
takes place, gold-digging will to many 
become less profitable than other labour. 
They will therefore cease to dig; this 
will diminish the aggregate supply of 
gold, and this diminution will tend to 
restore its value. I will now proceed 
to explain in what way the gold dis- 
coveries have assisted the advance of 
Australia. Production has three requi- 
sites :-— 

Firstly. Appropriate natural agents. 

Secondly. Labour to develop the re- 
sources of nature. 

Thirdly. This labour must be sus- 
tained by the results of previous labour, 
or in other words, by capital. 

Long previous to 1848 the great 
natural resources of Australia were 
known, vast tracts of fertile land had 
been explored, and her climate had 
been pronounced healthy. There was an 
overplus of labour in our own country, 
and much additional capital would have 
been at once accumulated had an eligible 
investment presented itself. Little 


labour and capital were, however, ap- 
plied in Australia, and her advance was 
slow. We know the discovery of gold 
changed all this ; let us then seek the 
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secret of the change. Previous to the 
gold discoveries, the chief field for the 
investinent of capiial was agriculture. 
In a young country farming operations 
meet with many obstacles. The stock 
and implements are expensive, no steady 
supply of labour can be ensured; and 
without the investment of a great deal 
of capital in roads, and other such works, 
produce can with difficulty be brought to 
market ; and when it is brought, the de- 
mand is uncertain. The same consider- 
ations apply to manufactures, and also 
to general mining operations ; for lead, 
copper, and iron mines require most ex- 
pensive machinery, and a large co-opera- 
tion of labour. This explains the usual 
slow progress of colonies, even when 
they offer the greatest industrial advan- 
tages. But as soon as it was heard that 
gold was spread over a large breadth 
of the Australian continent, thousands 
flocked to share the spoil. They only 
took the simplest tools; they needed no 
capital, but just sufficient food to sup- 
port them while labouring ; and each 
one felt that he could work indepen- 
dently, and risk nothing more than his 
labour and his passage-money. Aus- 
tralia, having thus suddenly obtained an 
abundance of manual labour, possessed 
two of the requisites of production ; the 
third, capital, was quickly supplied to 
her. The savings of the gold-diggers 
formed a large capital, and English 
capital now flowed in even too broad a 
stream to supply the wants of this 
labouring population. Australia for a 
time suffered much inconvenience, be- 
cause gold-digging absorbed much of 
the labour which had been previously 
applied to other employments ; not that 
more was earned in this pursuit than in 
others, but there is a magic spell in 
the name of gold. Gold-digging has 
the excitement of a lottery, and the 
chances of a lottery are always esti- 
mated at more than their true value. 
After a time, other pursuits absorbed a 
due proportion of labour, and thus Aus- 
tralia possessed every attribute of indus- 
trial success, and her future prosperity 
was established, 

About 1848, England was suffering 
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from those ills which political economy 
attributes to over population. Wages 
were becoming lower, and increasing 
population necessarily made food more 
expensive. Ireland had famine, and 
we had most deplorable distress. I 
have mentioned that the discovery of 
gold acted more powerfully than any 
other circumstance to induce a large 
emigration from Great Britain. Any 
decrease in the number of those who 
seek employment must cause a rise of 
wages, but emigration from a country 
like our own effects even a more im- 
portant advantage. I have before ob- 
served that the price of agricultural 
produce at any time must be such as 
will return the ordinary rate of profit to 
the worst land in cultivation. If, there- 
fore, the wants of an advancing popu- 
lation cause more land to be brought 
into cultivation, the food which is thus 
raised involves a greater expenditure 
of labour and capital than that which 
was before produced, and thus as popu- 
lation advances food becomes dearer. 
In a thickly peopled country there are 
two obstacles to the material prosperity 
of the poor :— 

Firstly. The number of those com- 
peting for employment reduces wages. 

Secondly. Food rises in value as it 
becomes necessary to strain the resources 
of the fertile land. 

Emigration, therefore, has increased 
not only the monied wages, but the real 
wages of our labourers. In some of 
our colonies, such as Canada, so little of 
the fertile land has been cultivated, 
that for some time the greater the im- 
migration is to those parts, the more 
abundant will be the supply of cheap 
food which will be exported to our own 
country. Emigration therefore, as it 
were, adds a tract of fertile land to our 
own soil, Again, labour is remunerated 
from capital. . The amount saved, or in 
other words, the capital which is ac- 
cumulated, is regulated by the returns 
which this capital will obtain. If popu- 
lation is stationary, and capital increases, 
wages will rise and profits will fall ; 
if, on the other hand, capital increases, 
the rate of profit will fall. Can we 
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affirm anything with certainty about the 
tendency of profits, when capital and 
population both increase? Any aug- 
mentation in the numbers of the 
labourers must exercise an influence to 
reduce wages, and therefore to raise pro- 
fits. But there is another consideration. 
In a thickly peopled country like Great 
Britain, the returns of the Registrar- 
General plainly indicate that the increase 
of population amongst the labouring class 
is determined by the expense of living, 
for the number of marriages invariably 
increases or decreases as food is cheap 
or dear. Such being the case, there is 
always a portion of the labouring class 
whose wages are very little more than 
sufficient to provide them with the 
necessaries of life. Such wages I will 
describe as minimum wages. Since we 
have seen that an increasing popula- 
tion must always have a tendency to 
make food dearer, these minimum wages 
must, from this cause, have a constant 
tendency to rise, 

This acts as a counteracting force to 
reduce profits. We can now attribute 
another important influence to emigra- 
tion. It raises wages by reducing the 
number of the labouring class; but 
since, as I have said, it adds a tract of 
fertile land to our own soil, it cheapens 
food, and since cheap food prevents a 
reduction in the rate of profit, there 
will be a greater inducement to save. 
The capital of the country will from 
this cause become augmented, and there 
will be therefore a larger fund to be 
distributed amongst the wage-receiving 
population. When emigration is thus 
considered, its vast social and economical 
importance can be understood. Mr. J. 
S. Mill, who, perhaps more than any 
other person, has systematically thought 
upon the means to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor, emphatically insists, 
that it is necessary to make a great 
alteration in the condition of, at least, 
one generation—to lift one generation, 
as it were, into a different state of 
material comfort. 

He attributes little good to slight 
improvements in the material prosperity 
of the poor, because, unless accompanied 
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with a change in their social habits, the 
advantage is sure, as it were, to create 
its own destruction, by encouraging an 
increase of population. It seems that 
there can be no agency so powerful as 
emigration to effect a decided change in 
the material condition of the poor. I 
therefore regard the discovery of gold 
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to be of the utmost social value to 
England, for it has been so potent an 
agent to induce emigration, that it has 
caused Australia in ten years to advance 
from a settlement and become a nation, 
with all the industrial appliances of the 
oldest and most thriving commercial 
community. 


THE VOLUNTEER’S CATECHISM, 


BY T. HUGHES, CAPTAIN COMMANDING 19TH MIDDLESEX ; 


WITH A FEW WORDS ON BUTTS, 


BY J. C. TEMPLER, CAPTAIN COMMANDING 18TH MIDDLESEX, “ HARROW RIFLES.” 


Why are we volunteering? What’s the 
meaning of it all? What is it that is 
making noblemen, and men of fortune, 
and lawyers, and merchants, and trades- 
men, and clerks, and artisans, give up 
their usual pursuits, sacrifice their 
leisure hours (often few enough, Heaven 
knows), and incur trouble, and expense, 
and drudgery, that they may acquire the 
manual and platoon exercises, be able to 
hit a target at 200 yards, and know how 
to form open column, and to wheel into 
line ? 

It is high time for us all to be asking 
ourselves seriously, what we do mean? 
whether we have any meaning at all in 
the matter? For, either the nation is 
drifting into a gigantic piece of tom- 
foolery, of uniform-wearing, and swash- 
bucklerism, and playing at soldiers, 
which will last for a summer or two, and 
then be quietly extinguished, with the 
approval of all rational men, never to be 
revived again in our day; or she is 
rousing herself to undertake seriously 
one of the hardest tasks which she can 
set herself, and yet one which, success- 
fully accomplished, will yield results, 
the worth whereof no living English- 
man can estimate. 

On the surface of our volunteering 
there are signs which might lead a 
casual observer to the tom-foolery belief. 
We hear of absurd persons going about, 
arrayed in sashes or sidearms to which 


they have no right; the Government 
has even had, at the request of the 
commanders of corps, to issue notices 
and prohibitions against such. In one 
quarter, distressed and distressing volun- 
teers are whining in the cheap papers 
that the Guards don’t salute them ; an- 
other set are blustering that their un- 
happy rank is not recognised at Court, 
and threatening an ungrateful Sove- 
reign with the withdrawal of their 
services as a penalty for her want of ap- 
preciation. The uniform question has 
attained a melancholy importance ; there 
has been much childishness shown in 
the choosing of officers. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, he who drew from such 
surface-signs the tom-foolery conclusion 
would be mistaken. 

Let any man go to a parade of Volun- 
teers, and just look at the rank and file, 
and he will be convinced. They are as 
a rule men, and not boys ; full-grown 
men, with professions and trades to 
work at, and families to support, or, at 
any rate, bread to earn for themselves. 
There is, probably, not one in five of 
them who has got over the feeling of 
dismay, bordering on disgust, which 
comes on him, whenever he finds him- 
self walking about the streets in a uni- 
form ; not one in a hundred who has 


‘not other pursuits to which he would 


rather give the time which volunteering 
swallows up ruthlessly. To many the 
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time is a serious sacrifice. 
And yet they come time after time, and 
work undeniably well while they are at 
it, and bear meekly in the streets the 
frequent “ Who shot the dog?” and “ As 
you were,” of the youthful Cockney. 

You believe, then, that enough Eng- 
lishmen-are downright in earnest about 
volunteering to make it a serious na- 
tional movement? Yes. Then be good 
enough to refer to the question put at 
the head of this paper, “ What do these 
Englishmen who are downright in ear- 
nest mean by it all?” 

A good many of us, perhaps, have 
hardly had time to answer that ques- 
tion to ourselves ; our volunteering time 
has been so well filled, what with 
goose step, and squad drill, and manual 
and platoon drilJ, and position and 
bayonet drill, and battalion drill, and 
skirmishing drill, and these last abomi- 
nably moist parade days in the parks,— 
not to mention bye-days of what we may 
call foreign service on Putney Heath 
or the Scrubbs. However, let us see. 
Of course not one of us means just the 
same thing as his rear file, or right-hand 
man, or any other man of his corps. 
The pivot man of the right section, No. 1, 
means that he for his part hopes some 
day to fight a Zouave ; while he of the 
left, No. 2, desires mainly an appetite for 
dinner. Nevertheless, to a considerable 
extent we do all mean the same thing. 
There are a certain number of objects 
which we all aim at, though some care 
most to hit one, and some another. 

What, for instance ? 

Well, first and foremost, we mean 
that English homes are to be made abso- 
lutely, and beyond all question, safe. 
Love and reverence for home, for our 
women and children, for roof-tree and 
hearth ; upon that we found ourselves 
before all. That, many of us may be- 
lieve, perhaps, to be at the bottom of all 
true fighting, and of all true preparation 
for fighting ; whatever war-cry or banner 
may be in the air, all true fighting must, 
we should hold, basé itself somehow on 
this, or be wild, mad work,—probably, 
devil’s work. No need to dwell on this 
part of our meaning. Has not our lau- 
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reate gathered it all into eight deathless 


lines :— 


“Thy voice he hears in rolling drums 
“That beat to battle where he stands, 
“Thy face across his fancy comes 
“‘ And gives the battle to his hands ; 
“One moment, while the trumpets blow, 
“He sees his brood around thy knee ; 
“The next, like fire he meets the foe, 
“And strikes him dead for thine and 
thee.” 


Then again, we mean that we are tho- 
roughly and fairly sick of invasion 
panics—that in this last twelve years 
we have several times been eating our 
hearts out in shame and rage at seeing 
our great country whipped into wild 
terror by wild talk in the newspapers ; 
and that we don’t want to stand much 
more of this sort of thing. We mean 
something more, too, than being done 
with: panics,—we mean that we want 
our Governments to steer a straight and 
steady course through the tangled drift- 
weed and icebergs of the ocean of modern 
politics: insulting no one, cringing to no 
one ; but standing faithfully and sternly 
by every righteous cause and every 
righteous man. They have not always 
done this of late; we have seen the 
weak bullied and the strong flattered, 
and have not enjoyed the sight. And 
now, when all old forms of national and 
social life in Europe are pitching in the 
heavy rising sea, ready to break from 
their moorings, and drift no man know- 
eth where, we want to see out country 
an ark to which all eyes may turn, and 
which will lend help to all who need it 
and deserve it,—“ A refuge from the 
“* storm, a shadow from the heat, and the 
“blast of the terrible ones.” This she 
may be, this she ought to be,—this she 
can never be unless our Governments 
feel that they have a nation behind 
them on whom they can rely. England 
will want her whole strength in the 
times that are coming. We Volunteers 
mean that she shall have it ready for 
use in the most telling form; and we 
believe that volunteering is the way to 
help her to it, and the only way. 
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Again, we mean that, all in good time, 
we want the Army Estimates lowered, 
and that we don’t see our way to it 
except through effectual and permanent 
volunteering. 

Again, notwithstanding the many 
noble efforts at social reform in the last 
twelve years, there is no denying that 
classes in England are still standing 
lamentably apart. The difficulty of find- 
ing a common standing-ground, anything 
in which we may all work together and 
take our pastime together ; where we can 
stand shoulder to shoulder, and man to 
man, each counting for what he is worth ; 
the peer without condescending, and the 
peasant without cringing, is almost as 
great as ever. Here, in volunteering, we 
thmk we have found what may, when 
rightly handled, do much towards filling 
up this gap,—a common subject of in- 
terest, a bond which may in the end 
bind the nation together again in many 
other ways besides teaching us men how 
to form rallying squares, and prepare to 
receive cavalry side by side. 

Again, we mean that, to the best of 
our belief, steady volunteering will make 
individual Englishmen healthier of body, 
stronger and steadier of hand, quicker 
of eye, prompter in action, and more 
generally alert and intelligent than they 
are at present. 

This is not all we mean, but may 
suffice for the present. And now to pass 
to another side of the subject. 

As you are so bent on volunteering, 
where do you mean to stop? Definite 
aims are desirable things : now, what are 
you volunteers going to be content with ? 
Will 200,000, with 40,000 or 50,000 
marksmen among them, do? Will 
500,000, with 100,000 marksmen, do ? 

We shall have, no doubt, to put up 
with much less than we like, even if all 
things go well and smoothly (which 
they most assuredly won't); but if it 
comes to talking of being content, we 
shall be content with this and nothing 
less: We shall be content when it shall 
be held to be a slur on an adult English- 
man if he does not know the use of 
arms, and the ordinary drill of a sol- 
dier. We shall be content when the 
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nation is armed and drilled, when every 
man shoulders musket once a week or 
so, as much as a matter of course as he 
puts on a decent coat on Sunday morn- 
ings. That is what will satisfy us as 
respects numbers. 

As respects proficiency, we shall be 
content when our corps are equal to 
any troops in the world that have never 
seen actual service—when Lord Clyde, 
or General Mansfield, or our own In- 
spector-General, declares that he would 
as soon go into action with us as with 
any troops he ever saw, who had not 
smelt powder. Why not? What is to 
hinder it? The short experience we 
have had proves that we are already 
treading on the heels of the regulars, if 
we don’t beat them, in shooting. Surely, 
with a little resolution, and steady prac- 
tice, we can learn our -drill as well as 
any of them. Remember, we are only 
nine months old or so. What may we 
not hope in nine years’ time ? 

Fine talk, my dear Sirs, fine talk ; but 
wouldn’t it be better to draw it a little 
milder, and then people won’t laugh so 
loud at your failures, which are sure to 
come. ‘To which we reply in the words 
of good old George Herbert— 


“ Faint not in spirit ; he who aims the 
sky 

“Shoots higher far than he who 
means a tree.” 


And so we leave our doubting friends, 
with the assurance that no amount of 
sage or sneering advice, cold water, or 
inextinguishable laughter shall hinder us 
from going as near this mark as we can. 
The only chance of getting near it at all 
is to start with the resolution to be 
content with nothing short of thorough 
success. A low standard will make no 
good men: we hope to pull up toa very 
high one ; in any case, hit or miss, we 
refuse to square our hopes and cut down 
our practice to suit a low one. 

But let no one suppose that Volun- 
teers are not aware of the enormous 
difficulty of the fvork they have to do. 
We have all felt something of it already, 
and shall soon feel more of it. Just 
now, no doubt, volunteering is at flood 
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tide for the year 1860. We have been 
reviewed by her Majesty, and rather 
imagine that we have done ourselves 
credit. We are just going to shoot at 
the great national meeting, started, 
organized, and carried through, entirely 
by some of the leading Volunteers of 
the kingdom. We look forward shortly 
to our great sham-fighting, but not 
sham-working, field-day of the season ; 
when we hope to exhibit prodigies of 
valour and intelligence, under the com- 
mand of Volunteer brigadiers, but also 
under the approving and envious eyes 
of generals and colonels of the regulars. 
There will be a very different state of 
things when the next number of this 
Magazine appears. The volunteering 
appetite will then be beginning to lose 
its edge, and the up-hill work will be 
at hand. Enthusiasm will be cool- 
ing; very possibly we shall be having 
small musters, careless drills, lots of 
withdrawals, and wiseacres will be say- 
ing, “We always told you how it 
‘ would be.” 

Very well—we expect that it will be 
so ; we accept it, but we don’t mean to be 
beat by it. The question will be then, 
how is it to be met? How are we to 
pull through the slack water so as to 
hold our corps together to make play 
again the moment the tide turns. That 
question will, no doubt, be pressing 
upon us soon, and will require. practical 
consideration. Meantime, let Volunteers 
rejoice in the flood-tide. “ Sufficient 
to the day is the evil thereof.” We 
will utter nothing like the ghost of 
a croak just now. We shall better 
occupy ourselves by making these pages 
the means of imparting to others the 
experience we have been able to gather 
on the several subjects of interest and 
importance that have yet to be settled, 
and we can assure our readers that we 
do so in no pedantic spirit, but in the 
hope of aiding our brother Volunteers to 
avoid the mistakes and errors that we 
have ourselves committed. 

First in the list of subjects that press 
for immediate solution is that of prac- 
tice ranges for rifle shooting. Some 
eompanies of early formation are still 
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without them ; some have but short.dis- 
tances ; while others, holding as mere 
tenants at will, on sufferance, are unwil- 
ling to incur the necessary expenses in 
erecting a butt on such uncertain tenures. 
A really good range should satisfy the 
following conditions: It should be 1,000 
yards in length by 10 yards in width ; 
it should be level, or nearly so, along its 
entire distance ; it should intersect no 
rights of way, and none should cross its 
line of direction for 1,500 yards from 
the back of the targets, unless the ground 
rises and forms a natural bar to the 
flight of the bullet ; it should be readily 
accessible to the members of the corps, 
and therefore as central as possible with 
respect to head-quarters ; it should all 
be held of one lessor, who should also 
possess the land as well.at the sides as 
at the back of the butt: in addition, 
there should also be spaces for the 
marker’s butt or mantlet, and for a shed 
for shelter. The course, if it may be so 
called, would be not unlike the half-mile 
gallop at Newmarket. We are aware the 
conditions we have mentioned are rarely . 
to be met with ; but where they do com- 
bine, they constitute a first-rate range, 
presenting the grand features of safety 
with the constant means of practice. On 
such a ground, a substantial brick butt, 
with proper buttresses, 30 feet wide by 
20 feet high, with earth-work faced with 
turf up to 12 feet high, and amply suffi- 
cient for a single company, might be 
erected for about 80/.; and, including 
marker’s butt and a timber-built shed, 
for 1007. over all,—and in proportion 
for a larger erection. In some places an 
earth-work altogether might be more 
cheaply constructed, and, where so, it is 
the best, and in others a fascine or faggot- 
butt, and some have tried oak faced with 
iron; but, as a general rule, the brick 
wall (14 inch work is enough) will be 
found the most economical, and it gives 
that impression of permanency which 
of all things at present it is so desir- 
able to create. There it stands fixed 
and demonstrative against all cavillers 
of the success of the first effort—a 
monument of the hearty good-will ‘and 
patriotism of the present generation; 
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the point around which larger efforts in 
the same direction may centre in future, 
should the necessity arise. It is not 
until every village in England contains 
its rifle-practice range, that the Volun- 
teer system will be established without 
fear of relapse ; and we sincerely trust 
that the present summer will witness 
the erection of good and substantial 
butts in every part of the country. 

Now it will be found that in most 
neighbourhoods but one such range as we 
have described could be selected: 1,000 
yards is a long stretch of land, and 
when 1,500 more is added to it, it taxes 
the capacities of a country, as any engi- 
neer, or follower of hounds, will tell you. 
Harford Bridge Flat, whiclr tried the 
speed and bottom of the Quicksilver 
Mail or Exeter Telegraph teams in the 
old coaching times, was unique in its 
way ; and, passing by the other conditions 
as more or less attainable, it follows as a 
rule, that in any particular district there 
is but one best range, and it becomes an 
object of the greatest importance to the 
volunteer corps to obtain it. 

We will throw out of consideration 
the cases of those fortunate companies 
that are placed near some friendly pro- 
prietor, who at once accommodates them 
with all that can be wished for, as these 
form but a small percentage of the whole, 
and we will deal with those less happily 
circumstanced, who are in view of the 
promised land, but are denied the access, 
and have to conduct the hard negotiation 
with lukewarm or unfriendly occupiers, 
who would fain repeat the story of the 
railways, and exact almost fabulous prices 
for acreage and accommodation. 1,000 
yards multiplied by 10, gives 24. Or. 10p. 
—and allowing 30r. more for mantlet 
and shed, two acres and a quarter is all 
that is required, and 102, or, at the 
most, 15/. an acre; should be a fair com- 
pensation : but little real injury is done ; 
no fencing is required, and the occupier 
has the herbage if the land is in grass. 
The following simple form of agreement 
is all that is necessary between the par- 
ties ; of course, any special terms inci- 
dent to particular cases may be added, 
but in ordinary cases, and for getting on 
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comfortably together, the simpler the 
agreement the better :— 


“ Date [say 24th June, 1860]. Agree- 
“ment between A. B. [the occupier] and 
“C, D. [the captain of the company}, as 
“ follows : 


“1. The said A. B. lets, and the 
“said C. D. takes, at 22/7. 10s. yearly 
“rent, the use of the plot marked off 
“by white posts from the closes No. 4, 
“5, and 6 [as the case may be}, in the 
“parish map of [name of parish], and 
“containing 2a. 1r., the rent to be paid 
“quarterly, and first on the 29th of 
“ September next. 

“2. The said plot is to be used asa 
“ Rifle Practice Range for the 
“Volunteers, and such other corps or 
“persons as they may permit, and may 
“be excavated, and all necessary erec- 
“ tions and earth-works made and placed 
“thereon for that purpose. 

“3. The said A. B. may use the said 
“plot for any purpose not interfering 
“with the said C. D.’s uses, but shall not 
“be compensated for any injury to crops 
“oceasioned by such uses, nor permit 
“any rifle practice on the plot without 
“the said C. D.’s sanction: injuries to 
“live stock to be compensated for.” 

(Signed) “A. B. 
“Cc Db? 


A copy should be signed by each party, 
and the stamp will be in proportion to 
the rent. See the stamp tables. 

And here it will be proper to call 
attention to the false position in which 
corps and companies are placed by the 
conditions of acceptance of offers of ser- 
vice in the memorandum issued by the 
War Office, and which are enforced 
through the medium of the lords-lieu- 
tenant of counties. By the 2d condition 
— Before giving his sanction for the 
“formation of any rifle corps, the Secre- 
“tary of State will require that safe 
“ranges for rifle practice be obtained of 
“not less than: 200 yards—this being 
“the minimum of any practical utility.’ 


‘The words are be obtained. It is clear 


that this requirement is entirely out of 
place as a condition precedent,—it should 
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be assumed, in aid of the formation of 
rifle companies, that safe ranges for rifle 
practice, of not less than 200 yards, are 
obtainable in any neighbourhood ; and 
if supervision for the protection of the 
public is necessary, the check should 
come in its proper time, and not be ap- 


plied until the men are ready to begin | 


shooting with ball-cartridge. In_ its 
regular sequence it should stand side by 
side with the recent War Office circular, 
which enjoins officers commanding not 
to permit ball-practice until the members 
have obtained the certificate of the in- 
spector appointed by Government. There 
are plenty of difficulties to be overcome 
by the promoters of a volunteer rifle 
company on the threshold of the un- 
dertaking, without having impossible 
conditions imposed on them ; and that 
this is impossible, if it be construed 
strictly, is clear, for all that can be 
assumed at the time it is insisted on is, 
that there is a reasonable expectation 
that a particular range, of which the 
inspection is invited, can be had. At 
this point of time, there are no parties 
to bind: the captain, with whom the 
legal contract can alone be made, is not 
appointed ; the committee of manage- 
ment, or whoever is promoting the effort, 
can only say to the occupier of the 
land, if we succeed in forming a corps, 
we will take such a range from you 
on such terms,—to which the occupier 
assents. All, however, is inchoate, in- 
complete, and prospective; it is sure 
to be weeks, and it may be months, be- 
fore the time comes when the need of 
the range arises ; in the interim, the mere 
passage of time may work changes in 
the position or will of the parties that 
may prevent the carrying out the origi- 
nal proposal ; fresh terms may become 
necessary, and a fresh status induced. 
It requires but a glance to see the false 
position the corps stands in all this 
time ; they have been formed on the 
faith ofa condition they may be unable 
to fulfil, and when the time comes, 
should the arrangement fall through, 
they are a company without a range, its 
having been obtained being the condition 
of their very existence. And the ano- 
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maly is rendered the more striking by 
the fact, that the subsequent breach of 
the condition does not suspend the com- 
pany; and so, while they cannot form 
without a range, they can continue with- 
out one; and, as soon as they can obtain 
the promise of another, they can invite 
a fresh inspection, which is ordered as a 
matter of course, and the only penalty 
inflicted is that it shall take place at 
the charge of the company. We ask, 
can anything be more illogical? A 
condition is imposed, which common 
sense treats as impossible by both sides 
from first to last. Still it has had a 
retarding influence, and in some in- 
stances has prevented the formation of 
companies, and would have done so in 
still more, but that all prospective diffi- 
culties have been disregarded in the 
general enthusiasm that has carried out 
the national will ; and besides, the time 
is only now come with the majority of 
corps that were formed at the close of 
1859 and the beginning of 1860, in 
which the difficulty of obtaining a good 
range is beginning to be felt. The time 
is also now come that this condition 
be swept out of the requisitions alto- 
gether. 

The setting up a rifle company is a 
matter of steps; and, in the ordinary 
course, the very last round of the ladder 
is the shooting with ball at the butts, 
The committee meetings, the corre- 
spondence with the lord - lieutenant, 
the approval of the corps by her Ma- 
jesty, the choice of uniform, the ap- 
pointment of officers, the engagement 
of drill and musketry instructors, the 
recruit and company drill, the position 
practice and musketry lessons—these, as 
well as the obtaining of the certificate of 
the inspector appointed by the Govern- 
ment, all precede the actual ball practice 
at the targets. Why then should the 
obtaining the range be made the thread 
upon which the whole is to depend, and 
that at the risk of the promoters, who 
have long since discharged their duties, 
and have either merged into the body 
of the corps, or ceased to retain all con- 
nexion with it? We have dwelt at some 
detail on this, as it has an important 
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bearing on that part of the case in which 
we insist that facilities should be afforded 
by the Legislature in procuring rifle 
ranges for the Volunteers, instead of the 
hindrance which is imposed by the ope- 
ration of the present rule. 

We now approach a more interesting 
branch of the subject, and proceed to 
inquire into the legal questions that will 
be sure to arise out of the exercise of 
ball practice at the targets. In some 
sense it may be considered as the conflict 
of the public with the private right, for 
it is a simple sequitur that if the volun- 
teer movement is meritorious, the be- 
coming expert marksmen, which must 
be attained by practice at the butts, is 
meritorious also. Still, in many cases, 
perhaps even in most, this practice will 
interfere with the enjoyment of others ; 
a neighbouring owner or occupier, for 
instance, can scarcely be expected to 
walk about his farm within reach of the 
shooting, inspecting crops and cattle, 
with that calm repose, that slowness of 
mind, that has been the privilege of the 
Beeotian intellect for so many ages. If 
he could feel morally certain that all his 
volunteer friends were marksmen—that, 
if they missed the target, they would at 
least hit the butt—it might be otherwise ; 
but he knows that with every precaution 
there will be some who will be sure to 
miss not only the target, but the butt 
also, and that that Minié bullet has a 
wonderful long track of its own, and 
may come dropping about in a most 
unexpected manner. Things are a little 
ticklish and uncomfortable then, and his 
ear becomes “less Irish and more nice.” 
Can he, however, complain? Can he 
insist on the reduction of rent? Has 
he any legal redress? The volunteers 
are doing no unlawful act. On the con- 
trary, they are exercising a lawful and 
praiseworthy vocation. Before the ball 
practice begins, the occupier can only 
complain that he is afraid of what will 
happen; and, as the common law re- 
dresses only actual injuries, he has no 
right of action until he is injured in 
person or property: neither could he 
treat the prospective as the existing 
nuisance, and proceed to abate it by his 
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own act, or indict it on the criminal 
side of the court. At this time it is 
all “quia timet,” and his only remedy 
would be by moving for an injunction 
in Chancery to restrain the ball practice. 
His success here would probably depend 
on the particular case ; in some instances 
it might be granted, while in others it 
would be refused ; and at most, perhaps, 
he might only be able to restrain the 
practice of the company until guarantees 
were given to the satisfaction of the 
court that proper butts would be erected 
and all proper precautions taken ; that 
the Hythe rules for shooting would be 
strictly observed, and that all shooting 
would be in the presence of an officer, 
and the results duly registered. Still, a 
proceeding in Chancery, however quickly 
disposed of, would fall hard on the com- 
pany ; and few have funds to spare for 
any such contingency. Again, assuming 
the occupier to lie by and wait until 
some stray bullet had found its way into 
his land, we can imagine his stumbling 
upon it with feelings akin to those of 
Robinson Crusoe, when he discovered 
the print of the foot on the sand ; there 
it is, sure enough, and the next may be 
for him. Now, however, he has his 
action of trespass, and he may sue the 
man who fired the shot, if he can find 
him out; or the officer who gave the 
order for the practice, for the bare in- 
terference of the unwelcome stranger 
with his land. Juries would not be likely 
to give him much ; but the mere flight 
over his soil by the bullet, though it 
lodged in land beyond his, would entitle 
him to his suit; and it is this that 
renders it so important that the land on 
the sides and at the back of the butts 
should all be in one holding with the 
range itself: in such case the rights are 
governed by the contract ; but otherwise 
the corps must purchase the goodwill 
of others, if they wish for an immunity 
from legal proceedings. It is clear, 
from what we have said, that if the 
position of a neighbouring occupier is 
ticklish from the flight of some random 
bullet, that of the commanding officer 
is not less so from the not much worse 


bullet of the law. He may be called on 
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to defend acts done in his absence, and 
to make compensations for which he has 
no funds from the corps. Nay, even 
it may become a question for a jury, 
whether the butt was a reasonable and 
proper butt, looking at all the surround- 
ing circumstances of time and place. Ten 
feet high, or even the targets alone, 
might be ample on Salisbury plain ; 
while ten feet multiplied by five would 
be insufficient in some of the populous 
neighbourhoods of London or Liver- 
pool. Should the metropolis ever be 
fortified in the manner suggested in a 
very able paper recently published in a 
contemporary journal, the earthworks 
themselves will probably solve the ques- 
tion for the Middlesex companies, by 
supplying excellent butts at their bases ; 
in the interim, however, the position 
is an uncertain one, and there can be 
no doubt corps will be exposed to the 
risk of suits both at law and in equity, 
from which, in our opinion, in the pro- 
secution of a public object, they ought 
to be relieved. It will have to be set- 
tled whether the commission of the 
volunteer officer protects him for acts 
done without negligence in the discharge 
of his duty, although they may occasion 
injury and loss to others; and in the 
present uncertainty occasioned by the 
novelty of the subject, we suggest that 
the Government inspector should be 
called on to certify the fitness of all 
butts for rifle practice, and that his cer- 
tificate be held conclusive in the courts 
of judicature of the country. This would 
at once narrow the questions at issue 
very considerably, and be a great pro- 
tection, as well to the public as to corps 
and their commanding officers. As 
matters stand at present, it is certain 
that officers commanding volunteer com- 
panies incur risks that do not attach to 
officers in the regular service, simply 
because all ball practice is carried on by 
the latter in places absolutely safe ; and, 
besides, their commission protects them. 
With the volunteer officers, however, it 
is a question yet to be settled, whether 
their commission protects ; and it will 
take some time to erect absolutely safe 
butts throughout the country ; and we 
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therefore warn all volunteer officers com- 
manding of the absolute necessity there 
is of adopting every precaution, and re- 
quiring a most rigid observance of the 
rules that have been laid down at Hythe 
relating to ball practice. Had this been 
done, the shooting of the dog, which 
brought so much odium on Volunteers, 
could not have happened. No shooting 
about by individuals at their own will 
and pleasure should be permitted at all. 
The ball practice should be at the butts, 
and butts alone, and always in the pre- 
sence of an officer or serjeant, and the 
results always registered. If men will 
practise otherwise, they should do it with 
their own rifles, and at their own proper 
risk and costs. 

Having thus shown the difficulties 
that beset the obtaining of rifle ranges, 
and the risks ineurred in the use of 
them, we have to consider what mea- 
sures should be taken to assure the 
proper amount of ball practice by the 
Volunteer on the one side, with the 
greatest possible safety to the public 
ov the other. It is a probiem by no 
means easy to solve. We strongly main- 
tain, as a first step, that all that pertains 
to the actual rifle practice—that is to 
say, the weapon itself, the ammunition, 
and the range—should be supplied by the 
country. The rifleman, in finding time 
and uniform, makes the far larger sacri- 
fice—to say nothing of the many inci- 
dental expenses of railway travelling, 
and the like ; and, even if an extra half- 
penny in the pound is added to the 
income-tax, he helps to pay it. At pre- 
sent, the rifles themselves are supplied, 
and the ammunition and ranges should 
follow ; but, if these be withheld, we 
then insist that a compulsory power 
should be conferred by statute, enabling 
corps to lease the butt-ranges in their 
respective neighbourhoods, making all 
reasonable compensation to the occu- 
piers of the land. In all probability, 
recourse would ‘seldom be had to the 
Act, as the knowledge that it might be 
resorted to would facilitate negotiation. 
Neither of our suggestions need inter- 
fere with the free action of the system, 
which freedom should be maintained 
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strictly inviolate. The movement can 
only be carried out to its grand ultimate 
end, of every man in England who is 
eapable becoming a Volunteer, by the 
energy and free-will of the people them- 
selves. We would only give it greater 
play, and a more extended action, by 
releasing it from the obstacles that now 
impede its progress, and by making 
the Government responsible for the 
ranges. Already the movement has 
achieved wonders, and the infant of 
yesterday has expanded into the giant 
of to-day, clasping with the arms of a 
Briareus the whole length and breadth 
of the land. To all classes it appeals 
alike as a source of pleasure and advan- 
tage ; it combines duty with pastime, 
health with sport ; it banishes sloth and 
inaction, and frowns upon dandyism and 
tinsel ; it strengthens the love of coun- 
try, and enhances the blessings of home ; 
it gathers men together in a generous 
rivalry and cheerful exercise, and will 
sustain and renew—perhaps increase— 
the pristine vigour of the race. And it 
was time that some such diversion should 
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have’ reached us. In the higher ranks, 
the manly love of sport was becoming 
bastard and degenerate—the miserable 
battues had well-nigh trodden out the 
old keen zest and love of it; in the 
middle ranks, the eagerness for business ° 
and habit of money-getting was fast ab- 
sorbing every thought, to the detriment 
of all the higher and nobler instincts ; 
while the lower classes, struggling in the 
contest for life, were too far apart from 
the rest to feel that there was an identity 
of interest for them. The people were 
still ‘the lords “of humani kind:;” but 
it required some strong stimulus to 
awaken all the native energy of the 
race. This the rifle movement has 
done, and the fondest aspiration of the 
“high chief of Scottish song,” should 
the stern necessity arise, would now 
certainly be realized— 


“ And howe’er crowns and coronets 
be rent, 
“ A virtuous populace will arise the while, 
“ And stand a wall of fire around our 
much-loved isle.” 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
DEPARTURES EXPECTED AND UNEXPECTED. 


THERE was a silence of a few seconds 
after the Captain had finished his story, 
all the men sitting with eyes fixed on 
him, .and not a little surprised at the 
results of their call. Drysdale was the 
first to break the silence, which he did 
with a “ By George!” and a long respi- 
ration; but, as he did not seem pre- 
pared ‘with any further remark, Tom 
took up the 

“What a strange story,” he said ; 
“and that really happened to yon, 
Captain Hardy ?” 

“To me, sir, in the Moditerranean, 
more than forty years ago.” 

“ The. strangest thing about it is that 
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the old commodore should have managed 
to get all the way to the ship, and then 
not have known where his nephew was,” 
said Blake. 

“He only knew his nephew’s berth, 
you see, sir,” said the Captain. 

“But he might have beat about 
through the ship till he had found him.” 

“You must remember that he was at 
his last breath, sir,” said the Captain ; 
“you can’t expect a man to have his 
head clear at such a moment.” 

“ Not a man, perhaps; but I shoulda 
ghost,” said Blake. 

“Time was everything to him,” went 
on the Captain, without regarding the 


-interruption, “space nothing. But the 


strangest part of it is that J should have 
seen the figure at all, It’s true L had 


ont 
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been thinking of the old uncle, because 
of the boy’s illness ; but I can’t suppose 
he was thinking of me, and, as I say, he 
never recognised me. I have taken a 
great deal of interest in such matters 
since that time, but I have never met 
with just such a case as this.” 

“No, that is the puzzle. One can 
fancy his appearing to his nephew well 
enough,” said Tom. 

“We can’t account for these things, 
or for a good many other things which 
ought to be quite as startling, only we 
see them every day. But now I think 
it is time for us to be going, eh, Jack ?” 
and the Captain and his son rose to go. 

Tom saw that it would be no kindness 
to them to try to prolong the sitting, 
and so he got up too, to accompany 
them to the gates. This broke up the 
party. Before going, Drysdale, after 
whispering to Tom, went up to Captain 
Hardy, and said,— 

“] want to ask you to do mea favour, 
sir. Will you and your son breakfast 
with me to-morrow ?” 

“We shall be very happy, sir,” said 
the Captain. 

“T think, father, you had better break- 
fast with me, quietly. We are much 
obliged to Mr. Drysdale, but I can’t 
give up a whole morning. Besides, I 
have several things to talk to you about.” 

“Nonsense, Jack,” blurted out the 
old sailor, “leave your books alone for 
one morning. I’m come up here to enjoy 
myself, and see your friends.” 

Hardy gave a slight shrug of his 
shoulders at the word friends, and Drys- 
dale, who saw it, looked a little confused. 
He had never asked Hardy to his rooms 
before. The Captain saw that something 
was the matter, and hastened in his own 
way to make all smooth again. 

“ Never mind Jack, sir,” he said, “he 
shall come. It’s a great treat to me to 
be with young men, especially when they 
are friends of my boy.” 

“T hope you'll come as a personal 
favour to me,” said Drysdale, turning’ to 
Hardy. ‘Brown, you'll bring him, 
won't you ?” 

“Oh yes, I’m sure he'll come,” said 
Tom. 


_S .. 
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“ That’s all right. Good-night, then ;” 
and Drysdale went off. 

Hardy and Tom accompanied the 
Captain to the gate. During his passage 
across the two quadrangles, the old gen- 
tleman was full of the praises of the 
men, and of protestations as to the im- 
provement in social manners and cus- 
toms since his day, when there could 
have been no such meeting, he declared, 
without blackguardism and drunken- 
ness, at least amongst young officers, but 
then they had less to think of than 
Oxford men, no proper education. And 
so the Captain was evidently travelling 
back into the great trireme question 
when they reached the gate. As they 
could go no farther with him, however, 
he had to carry away his solution of the 
three-banks-of-oars difficulty in his own 
bosom to the Mitre. 

“ Don’t let us go in,” said Tom, as the 
gate closed on the Captain, and they 
turned back into the quadrangle, “let 
us take a turn or two;” so they walked 
up and down the inner quad in the 
starlight. 

Just at first they were a good deal 
embarrassed and confused: but before 
long, though not without putting con- 
siderable force on himself, Tom got back 
into something like his old familiar way 
of unbosoming himself to his refound 
friend, and Hardy showed more than his 
old anxiety to meet him half-way. His 
ready and undisguised sympathy soon 
dispersed the few remaining clouds 
which were still hanging between them ; 
and Tom found it almost a pleasure, 
instead of a dreary task, as he had an- 
ticipated, to make a full confession, and 
state the case clearly and strongly 
against himself to one who claimed 
neither by word nor look the least 
superiority over him, and never seemed 
to remember that he himself had been 
ill-treated in the matter. 

“ He had such a chiance of lecturing 
me and didn’t do it,’ thought Tom 
afterwards, when he was considering 
why he felt so very grateful to Hardy. 
“Tt was so cunning of him, too. If 
he had begun lecturing, I should have 
begun to defend myself, and never have 
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felt half such a scamp as I did when I 
was telling it all out to him in my own 
way.” 

The result of Hardy's management 
was that Tom made a clean breast of it, 
telling everything, down to his night at 
the ragged school; and what an effect 
his chance opening of the Apology had 
had on him. Here for the first time 
Hardy came in with his usual dry, keen 
voice, “You needn’t have gone so far 
back as Plato for that lesson.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Tom. 

“Well, there’s something about an 
indwelling spirit which guideth every 
man in St. Paul, isn’t there?” 

“Yes, a great deal,” Tom answered, 
after a pause ; “but it isn’t the same 
thing.” 

“ Why not the same thing ?” 

“Oh, surely you must feel it. It 
would be almost blasphemy in us now 
to talk as St. Paul talked. It is much 
easier to face the notion, or the fact, 
of a demon or spirit such as Socrates 
felt to be in him, than to face what St. 
Paul seems to be meaning.” 

“Yes, much easier. The only ques- 
tion is whether we will be heathens or 
not.” 

“ How do you mean?” said Tom. 

“Why, a spirit was speaking to So- 
erates, and guiding him. He obeyed 
the guidance, but knew not whence it 
came. A spirit is striving with us too, and 
trying to guide us—we feel that just as 
much as he did.. Do we know what 
spirit it is? whence it comes? Will 
we obey it? If we can’t name it—know 


no more of it than he knew about his 


demon, of course we are in no better 
position than he—in fact, heathens.” 

Tom made no answer, and, after a 
silent turn or two more, Hardy said, 
“Let us go in;” and they went to his 
rooms. When the candles were lighted, 
Tom saw the array of books on the 
table, several of them open, and re- 
membered how near the examinations 
were. 

“T see you want to work,” he said. 
“ Well, good night. I know how fellows 
like you hate being thanked—there, you 
needn’t wince; I’m not going to try it 
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on. The best way to thank you, I 
know, is to go straight for the future, 
I'll do that, please God, this time at 
any rate. Now what ought I to do, 
Hardy ?” 

“Well, it’s very hard to say. I’ve 
thought about it a great deal this last 
few days—since I felt you were coming 
round—but can’t make up my mind. 
How do you feel yourself? What's 
your own instinct about it?” 

“Of course I must break it all off at 
once, completely,” said Tom mournfully, 
and half hoping that Hardy might not 
agree with him. 

“ Of course,” answered Hardy, “ but 
how ?” 

“Tn the way that will pain her least. 
I would sooner lose my hand or bite 
my tongue off than that she should feel 
lowered, or lose any self-respect, you 
know,” said Tom, looking helplessly at 
his friend. 

“Yes, that’s all right,—you must 
take all you can on your own shoulders, 
It must leave a sting though for both of 
you, manage how you will.” 

“ But I can’t bear to let her think I 
don’t care for her—I needn’t do that— 
I can’t do that.” 

“T don’t know what to advise. How- 
ever, I believe I was wrong in thinking 
she cared for you so much. She will 
be hurt, of course—she can’t help being 
hurt—but it won’t be so bad as I used 
to think.” 

Tom made no answer ; in spite of all 
his good resolutions, he was a little. 
piqued at this last speech. Hardy went 
on presently, “ I wish she were well out 
of Oxford. It’s a bad town for a girl 
to be living in, especially as a barmaid 
in a place which we haunt. I don’t 
know that she will take much harm 
now ; but it’s a very trying thing for a 
girl of that sort to be thrown every day 
amongst a dozen young men above her 
in rank, and not one in ten of whom 
has any manliness about him.” 

“How do you mean—no man- 
liness }” 

‘“T mean that a girl in her position 
isn’t safe with us. If we had any man- 
liness in us she would he—” 
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“You can’t expect all men to be 
blocks of ice, or milksops,” said Tom, 
who was getting nettled. 

“ Don’t think that I meant you,” said 
Hardy ; “indeed I didn’t. But surely, 
think a moment ; is it a proof of manli- 
ness that the pure and the weak should 
fear you and shrink from you? Which 
is the true—ay, and the brave—man, 
he who trembles before a woman, or he 
before whom a woman trembles ?” 

“Neither,” said Tom; “but I see 
what you mean, and when you put it 
that way it’s clear enough.” 

“ But you’re wrong in saying ‘neither,’ 
if you do see what I mean.” Tom was 
silent. “Can there be any true man- 
liness without purity ?” went on Hardy. 
Tom drew a deep breath, but said 
nothing. “And where then can you 
point to a place where there is so little 
manliness as here? It makes my blood 
boil to see what one must see every day. 
There are a set of men up here, and 
have been ever since I can remember 
the place, not one of whom can look at 
a modest woman without making her 
shudder.” 

“There must always be some black- 
guards,” said Tom. 

“Yes; but unluckily the blackguards 
set the fashion, and give the tone to 
public opinion. I’m sure both of us 
have seen enough to know perfectly 
well that up here, amongst us under- 
graduates, men who are deliberately and 
avowedly profligates, are rather admired 
and courted,—are. said to know the 
world, and all that,—while a man who 
tries to lead a pure life, and makes no 
secret of it, is openly sneered at by 
them, looked down on more or less by 
the great mass of men, and, to use the 
word you used just now, thought a 
milksop by almost all.” 

“T don’t think it is so bad as that,” 
said Tom. “There are many men who 
would respect him, though they might 
not be able to follow him.” 

“ Of course, I never meant that there 
are not many such, but they don’t set 
the fashion. Iam sure I’m right. Let 
us try it by the best test. Haven’t you 
and [ in our secret hearts this cursed 


feeling, that the sort of man we are talk- 
ing of is a milksop ?” 

After a moment’s thought, Tom an- 
swered, “I am afraid I have, but I 
really am thoroughly ashamed of it 
now, Hardy. But you haven't it. Hf 
you had it you could never have spoken 
to me as you have.” 

“T beg your pardon. No man is 
more open than I to the bad influences 
of any place he lives in, God knows 
I am even as other men, and worse ; for 
I have been taught ever since I could 
speak, that the crown of all real man- 
liness, of all Christian manliness, is 
purity.” 

Neither of the two spoke for some 
minutes. Then Hardy looked at his 
watch— 

“ Past eleven,” he said. “I must do 
some work. Well, Brown, this will 
be a day to be remembered in my 
calendar.” 

Tom wrung his hand, but did not 
venture to reply. As he got to the door, 
however, he turned back, and said— 

“Do you think I ought to write to 
her?” 

“ Well, you can try. You'll find it a 
bitter business, I fear.” 

“Tl try, then. Good night.” 

Tom went to his own rooms, and set 
to work to write his letter; and cer- 
tainly found it as difficult and unplea- 
sant a task as he had ever set himself 
to work upon. Half a dozen times he 
tore up sheet after sheet of his attempts ; 
and got up and walked about, and 
plunged and kicked mentally against 
the collar and traces in which he had 
harnessed himself by his friend’s help,— 
trying to convince himself that Hardy 
was a Puritan, who had lived quite 
differently from other men, and knew 
nothing of what a man ought to do in 
a case like this. That after all very 
little harm had been done! The world 
would never go on at all if people were 
to be so scrupulous! Probably, not 
another man in the College, except Gray, 
perhaps, would think anything of what 
he had done! Done !—why, what had 
he done? He couldn’t be taking it 
more seriously if he had ruined her ! 
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At this point he managed to bring 
himself up sharp again more than once. 
“ No thanks to me, at any rate, that she 
isn’t ruined. -Had I any pity, any 
scruples? My God, what a mean, selfish 
rascal I have been!” .and then he sat 
down again, and wrote, and scratched 
out what he had written, till the other 
fit came on, and something of the same 
process had to be gone through again. . 

T am sure all readers must recognise 
the process, and will remember many 
occasions on which they have had to put 
bridle and bit on, and ride themselves 
as if they had been horses or mules 
without understanding ; and what a 
trying business it was—as bad as getting 
a young colt past a gipsy encampment 
in a narrow lane. 

At last, after many trials, Tom got 
himself well in hand, and produced 
something which seemed to satisfy him ; 
for, after reading it three or four times, 
he put it in a cover, with a small case, 
which he produced from his desk, sealed 
it, directed it, and then went to bed. 

Next morning, after chapel, he joined 
Hardy, and walked to his rooms with 
him, and after a few words on indif- 
ferent matters, said— 

“ Well, I wrote my letter last night.” 

“Did you satisfy yourself?” 

“Yes, I think so. I don’t know, 
though, on second thoughts: it was 
very tough work.” 

“T was afraid you would find it so.” 

“« But wouldn’t you like to see it ?” 

“No, thank you. Isuppose my father 
will be here directly.” 

“But I wish you would read it 
through,” said Tom, producing a copy. 

“Well, if you wish it, I suppose I 
must ; but I don’t see how I can do any 

Hardy took the letter, and sat down, 
and Tom drew a chair close to him, 
and watched his face while he read :— 

“Tt is best for us both that I should 
not see you any more, at least, at pre- 
sent. I feel that I have done you a 
great wrong. I dare not say much to 
you, for fear of making that wrong 
greater. I cannot, I need not tell you 
how I despise myself now—how I long 
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to make you any amends in my power. 
If ever I can be of any service to you, 
I do hope that nothing which has 
passed will hinder you from applying 
to me. You will not believe how it 
pains me to write this ; how should you? 
I don’t deserve that you should believe 
anything I say. I must seem heartless 
to you; I have been, I am. heartless, 
I hardly know what I am writing. 
I shall long all my life to hear good 
news of you. I don’t ask you to pardon 
me, but if you can prevail on yourself 
not to send back the enclosed, and will 
keep it as a small remembrance of one 
who is deeply sorry for the wrong he 
has done you, but who cannot and will 
not say he is sorry that he ever met you, 
you will be adding another to the many 
kindnesses which I have to thank you 
for, and which I shall never forget.” 

Hardy read it over several times, as 
Tom watched impatiently, unable to 
make out anything from his face. 

“What do you think? You don’t 
think there’s anything wrong in it, 
I hope?” ? 

“No, indeed, my dear fellow. I really 
think it does you credit. I don’t know 
what else you could have said very 
well, only—” 

“Only what ?” 

“Couldn’t you have made it a little 
shorter ?” 

“No, I couldn’t ; but you don’t mean 
that. What did you mean by that 
c only > a 

“Why, I don’t think this letter will 
end the business; at least, ’m afraid 
not.” 

“But what more could I have said ?” 

“Nothing more, certainly ; but couldn’t 
you have been a little quieter—it’s dif- 
ficult to get the right word—a little 
cooler, perhaps. Couldn’t you have 
made the part about not seeing her 
again a little more decided ?” 

“But you said I needn’t pretend I 
didn’t care for her.” 

“Did 19” 

“Yes. Besides, it would have been 
a lie.” 

“T don’t want you to tell a lie, cer- 

tainly. But how about this ‘small re- 
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membrance’ that you speak of ? What's 
that ?” 

“Oh, nothing! only a little locket I 
bought for her.” 

“With some of your hair in it?” 

“Well, of course ! Come, now, there’s 
no harm in that.” 

“No; no harm. Do you think she 
will wear it?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

“Tt may make her think it isn’t all 
at an end, I’m afraid. If she always 
wears your hair—” 

“By Jove, you're too bad, Hardy. 
I wish you had had to write it yourself. 
It’s all very easy to pull my letter to 
pieces, I dare say, but—” 

“T didn’t want to read it, remember.” 

“No more you did. I forgot. But 
I wish you would just write down now 
what you would have said.” 

“Yes, I think I see myself at it. 
By the way, of course you have sent 
your letter?” 

“Yes, I sent it off before chapel.” 

“T thought so. In that case I don’t 
think we need trouble ourselves further 
with the form of the document.” 

“Oh, that’s only shirking. How do 
you know I may not want it for the 
next occasion ?” 

“No, no! Don’t let us begin laugh- 
ing about it. A man never ought to 
have to write such letters twice in his 
life. If he has, why he may get a 
good enough precedent for the second 
out of the ‘Complete Letter Writer.’” 

**So you won’t correct my copy ?” 

“No, not 1.” 

At this point in their dialogue, Cap- 
tain Hardy appeared on the scene, and 
the party went off to Drysdale’s to 
breakfast. 

Captain Hardy’s visit to St. Ambrose 
was a great success. He stayed some 
four or five days, and saw everything 
that was to be seen, and enjoyed it all 
in a sort of reverent way which was 
almost comic. Tom devoted himself to 
the work of cicerone, and did his best 
to do the work thoroughly. Oxford 
was a sort of Utopia to the Captain, 
who was resolutely bent on seeing 
nothing but beauty and learning and 
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wisdom within the precincts of the 
University. On one or two occasions 
his faith was tried sorely by the sight 
of young gentlemen gracefully apparelled, 
dawdling along two together in low easy 
pony carriages, or lying on their backs 
in punts for hours smoking, with not 
even a Bell's Life by them to pass the 
time. Dawdling and doing nothing 
were the objects of his special abhor- 
rence ; but with this trifling exception 
the Captain continued steadily to behold 
towers and quadrangles, and chapels, 
and the inhabitants of the colleges, 
through rose-coloured spectacles. His 
respect for a “regular education,” and 
for the seat of learning at which it was 
dispensed, was so strong, that he invested 
not only the tutors, doctors, and proctors 
(of whom he saw little except at a dis- 
tance) but even the most empty-headed 
undergraduate whose acquaintance he 
made, with a sort of fancy halo of scien- 
tific knowledge, and often talked to 
those youths in a way which was curi- 
ously bewildering and embarrassing to 
them. Drysdale was particularly hit by 
it. He had humonr and honesty enough 
himself to appreciate the Captain, but 
it was a constant puzzle to him to know 
what to make of it all. 

“ He’s a regular old brick, is the Cap- 
tain,” he said to Tom, on the last even- 
ing of the old gentleman’s visit ; “ but, 
by Jove, I can’t help thinking he must 
be poking fun at us half his time. It 
is rather too rich to hear him talking on 
as if we were all as fond of Greek as he 
seems to be, and as if no man ever got 
drunk up here.” 

“T declare I think he believes it,” 
said Tom. “You see we're all careful 
enough before him.” 

“That son of his too must be a good 
fellow. Don’t you see he can never 
have peached. His father was telling 
me last night what a comfort it was to 
him to see that Jack’s poverty had been 
no drawback to him. He had always 
told him it would be so amongst English 
gentlemen, and now he found him living 
quietly and independently, and yet on 
equal terms, and friends with men far 
above him in rank and fortune, ‘like 
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you, sir,’ the old boy said. By Jove, 
Brown, I felt devilish foolish. I believe 
I blushed, and it isn’t often I indulge 
in that sort of luxury. If I weren’t 
ashamed of doing it now, I should try 
to make friends with Hardy. But I 
don’t know how to face him, and I 
doubt whether he wouldn’t think me 
too much of a rip to be intimate with.” 

Tom at his own special request at- 
tended the Captain’s departure, and took 
his seat opposite to him and his son at 
the back of the Southampton coach, to 
accompany him a few miles out of 
Oxford. For the first mile the Captain 
was full of the pleasures of his visit, 
and of invitations to Tom to come and 
see them in the vacation. If he did not 
mind homely quarters he would find a 
hearty welcome, and there was no finer 
bathing and boating place on the coast. 
If he liked to bring his gun, there were 
plenty of blue rock-pigeons and sea- 
otters in the caves at the point. Tom 
protested with the greatest sincerity that 
there was nothing he should enjoy so 
much. Then the young men got down 
to walk up Bagley Hill, and when they 
mounted again found the Captain with 
a large leather case in his hand, out of 
which he took two five-pound notes, 
and began pressing them on his son, 
while Tom tried to look as if he did not 
know what was going on. For some 
time Hardy steadily refused, and the 
contention became animated, and it was 
useless to pretend any longer not to hear. 

“ Why, Jack, you’re not too proud, I 
hope, to take a present from your own 
father,” the Captain said at last. 

“ But, my dear father, I don’t want 
the money. You make me a very good 
allowance already.” 

“ Now, Jack, just listen to me and be 
reasonable. You know a great many 
of your friends have been very hospit- 
able to me: I could not return their 
hospitality myself, but I wish you to do 
so for me.” 

“Well, father, I can do that without 
this money.” 

“ Now, Jack,” said the Captain, push- 
ing forward the notes again, “I insist 
on your taking them. You will pain 
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me very much if you don’t take 
them.” 

So the son took the notes at last, 
looking as most men of his age would 
if they had just lost them, while the 
father’s face was radiant as he replaced 
his pocket-book in the breast-pocket 
inside his coat. His eye caught Tom’s 
in the midst of the operation, and the 
latter could not help looking a little 
confused, as if he had been unintention- 
ally obtruding on their privacy. But 
the Captain at once laid his hand on his 
knee and said— 

“A young fellow is never the worse 
for having a ten-pound note to veer and 
haul on ; eh, Mr. Brown ?” 

“ No, indeed, sir. A great deal better 
I think,” said Tom, and was quite com- 
fortable again. The Captain had no 
new coat that summer, but he always 
looked like a gentleman. 

Soon the coach stopped to take up a 
parcel at a cross-road, and the young 
men got down. They stood watching 
it until it disappeared round a corner of 
the road, and then turned back towards 
Oxford and struck into Bagley Wood, 
Hardy listening with evident pleasure 
to his friend’s enthusiastic praise of his 
father. But he was not in a talking 
humour, and they were soon walking 
along together in silence. 

This was the first time they had been 
alone together since the morning after 
their reconciliation ; so presently Tom 
seized the occasion to recur to the sub- 
ject which was uppermost in his 
thoughts. 

‘“‘She has never answered my letter,” 
he began abruptly. 

“T’'m very glad of it,” said Hardy. 

“But why ?” 

“ Because you know you want it all 
broken off completely.” 

“Yes ; but still she might have just 
acknowledged it. You don’t know how 
hard it is to me to keep away from the 
place.” 

“My dear fellow, I know it must be 
hard work, but you are doing the right 


-thing.” 


“Yes, I hope so,” said Tom, with a 
sigh. “I haven't been within a hun- 
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dred yards of ‘The Choughs’ this five 
days. The old lady must think it so 
odd.” 

Hardy made no reply. What could 
he say, but that no doubt she did? 

“Would you mind doing me a great 
favour ?” said Tom, after a minute. 

“ Anything I can do.—What is it?” 

“ Why, just to step round on our way 
back,—lI will stay as far off as you like, 
—and see how things are going on ;— 
how she is.” 

“Very well. Don’t you like this 
view of Oxford? I always think it is 
the best of them all.” 

“No. You don’t see anything of half 
the colleges,” said Tom, who was very 
loth to leave the other subject for the 
picturesque. 

“ But you get all the spires and tow- 
ers so well, and the river in the fore- 
ground. Look at that shadow of a cloud 
skimming over Christ Church Meadow. 
It’s a splendid old place after all.” 

“It may be from a distance, to an 
outsider,” said Tom; “but I don’t 
know— it’s an awfully chilly, deadening 
kind of place to live in. There’s some- 
thing in the life of the place that sits 
on me like a weight, and makes me feel 
dreary.” 

“How long have you felt that? 
You’re coming out in a new line.” 

“T wish I were. I want a new line. 
I don’t care a straw for cricket ; I hardly 
like pulling ; and as for those wine par- 
ties day after day, and suppers night 
after night, they turn me sick to 
think of.” 

“You have the remedy in your own 
hands, at any rate,” said Hardy, smiling. 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, you needn’t go to them.” 

“Oh, one can’t help going to them. 
What else is there to do?” 

Tom waited for an answer, but his 
companion only nodded to show'that he 
was listening, as he strolled on down the 
path, looking at the view. 

“T can say what I feel to you, Hardy. 
I always have been able, and it’s such a 
comfort to me now. It was you who 
put these sort of thoughts into my head 
too, soyou ought to sympathize with me.” 
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“T do, my dear fellow. 


But you'll 
be all right again in a few days.” 


“Don’t you believe it. It isn’t only 
what you seem to think, Hardy. You 
don’t know me so well as I do you, 
after all. No, I'm not just love-sick, 
and hipped because I can’t go and see 
her. That has something to do with it, 
I dare say, but it’s the sort of shut-up, 
selfish life we lead here that I can’t 
stand. A man isn’t meant to live only 
with fellows like himself, with good 
allowances paid quarterly, and no care 
but how to amuse themselves. One is 
old enough for something better than 
that, I’m sure.” 

“* No doubt,” said Hardy, with provok- 
ing taciturnity. 

“ And the moment one tries to break 
through it, one only gets into trouble.” 

“Yes, there’s a good deal of danger of 
that certainly,” said Hardy. 

‘Don’t you often long to be in contact 
with some of the realities of life, with 
men and women who haven't their bread 
and butter all ready cut for them? How 
can a place be a University where no one 
can come up who hasn’t two hundred a 
year or so to live on?” 

“You ought to have been at Oxford 
four hundred years ago, when there 
were more thousands here than we have 
hundreds.” 

*T don’t see that. It must have been 
ten times as bad then.” 

“Not at all. But it must have been a 
very different state of things from ours ; 
they must have been almost all poor 
scholars, who worked for their living, or 
lived on next to nothing.” 

“How do you really suppose they 
lived though ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But how should 
you like it now, if we had fifty poor 
scholars at St. Ambrose, besides us ser- 
vitors—say ten tailors, ten shoemakers, 
and so on, who came up from love of 
learning, and attended all the lectures 
with us, and worked for the present 
undergraduates while they were hunting, 
and cricketing, and boating?” 

“Well, I think it would be a very 
good thing—At any rate, we should save 
in tailors’ bills.” 
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“Even if we didn’t get our coats so 
well built,” said Hardy, laughing. 
“Well, Brown, you have a most catho- 
lic taste, and ‘a capacity for taking in 
new truths,’ all the elements of a good 
Radical in you.” 

“T tell you I hate Radicals,” said Tom 
indignantly. 

“Well, here we are in the town. I'll 
go round by ‘The Choughs’ and catch 
you up before you get to High Street.” 

Tom, left to himself, walked slowly on 
for a little way, and then quickly back 
again in an impatient, restless manner, 
and was within a few yards of the cor- 
ner where they had parted when Hardy 
appeared again. He saw at a glance 
that something had happened. 

“ What is it—she is not ill?” he said 
quickly. 

“No; quite well, her aunt says.’ 

“ You didn’t see her then?” 

“No. The fact is she has gone home.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ENGLEBOURN CONSTABLE, 


On the afternoon of a splendid day in 
the early part of June, some four or five 
days after the Sunday on which the 
morning service at Englebourn was in- 
terrupted by the fire at Farmer Grove’s, 
David Johnson, tailor and constable of 
the parish, was sitting at his work, in a 
small erection, half shed, half summer- 
house, which leaned against the back of 
his cottage. Not that David had not 
a regular workshop with a window look- 
ing into the village street, and a regular 
counter close under it, on which passers- 
by might see him stitching, and from 
whence he could gossip with them easily, 
as was his wont. But although the 
constable kept the king’s peace and 
made garments of all kinds for his live- 
lihood—from the curate’s frock down 
to the ploughboy’s fustians—he was ad- 
dicted for his pleasure and solace to the 
keeping of bees. The constable’s bees 
inhabited a row of hives in the narrow 


strip of garden which ran away at the - 


back of the cottage. This strip of garden 
was bordered along the whole of one side 
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by the rector’s premises. Now honest 
David loved gossip well, and considered 
it a part of his duty as constable to be well 
up in all events and rumours which hap- 
pened or arose within his liberties, But 
he loved his bees better than gossip, 
and, as he was now in hourly expecta- 
tion that they would be swarming, was 
working, as has been said, in his summer- 
house, that he might be at hand at the 
critical moment. The rough table on 
which he was seated commanded a view 
of the hives; his big scissors and some 
shreds of velveteen lay near him on the 
table, also the street-door key and an old 
shovel, of which the uses will appear 
presently. 

On his knees lay the black velveteen 
coat, the Sunday garment of Harry 
Winburn, to which he was fitting new 
sleeves. In his exertions at the top of 
the chimney in putting out the fire 
Harry had grievously damaged the gar- 
ment in question. The farmer had pre- 
sented him with five shillings on the 
occasion, which sum was quite inade- 
quate to the purchase of a new coat, and 
Harry, being too proud to call the far- 
mer’s attention to the special damage 
which he had suffered in his service, 
had contented himself with bringing his 
old coat to be new-sleeved. 

Harry was a favourite with the con- 
stable on account of his intelligence and 
independence, and because of his rela- 
tions with the farmers of Englebourn on 
the allotment question. Although by 
his office the representative of law and 
order in the parish, David was a man 
of the people, and sympathized with the 
peasantry more than with the farmers, 
He had passed some years of his appren- 
ticeship at Reading, where he had picked 
up notions on political and social ques- 
tions much ahead of the Englebourn 
worthies. When he returned to his 
native village, being a wise man, he had 
kept his new lights in the back-ground, 
and consequently had succeeded in the 
object of his ambition, and had been 
appointed constable. His reason for 
seeking the post was a desire to prove 
that the old joke as to the manliness of 
tailors had no application to his case, 
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and this he had established to the satis- 
faction of all the neighbourhood by the 
resolute manner in which, whenever 
called on, he performed his duties. 
And, now that his character was made 
and his position secure, he was not so 
careful of betraying his leanings, and 
had lost-some custom amongst the far- 
mers in consequence of them. 

The job on which he was employed 
naturally turned his thoughts to Harry. 
He stitched away, now weighing in his 
mind whether he should not go himself 
to farmer Grove, and represent to him 
that he ought to give Harry a new coat; 
now rejoicing over the fact that the 
Rector had decided to let Harry have 
another acre of the allotment land ; now 
speculating on the attachment of his 
favourite to the gardener’s daughter, 
and whether he could do anything to 
forward his suit. In the pursuit of 
which thoughts he had forgotten all 
about his bees, when suddenly a great 
humming arose, followed by a rush 
through the air like the passing of an 
express train, which recalled him to 
himself. He jumped from the table, 
casting aside the coat, and, seizing the 
key and shovel, hurried out into the 
garden, beating the two together with 
all his might. 

The process in question, known in 
country phrase as “tanging,” is founded 
upon the belief that the bees will not 
settle unless under the influence of this 
peculiar music ; and the constable, hold- 
ing faithfully to the popular belief, rushed 
down his garden “tanging,” as though 
his life depended upon it, in the hopes 
that the soothing sound would induce 
the swarm to settle at once on his own 
apple trees. ; 

Is “tanging” a superstition or not? 
People learned in bees ought to know, 
but I never happened to meet one who 
had considered the question. It is 
curious how such beliefs or superstitions 
fix themselves in the popular mind of a 
country-side, and are held by wise and 
simple alike. David the constable was 
a most sensible and open-minded man 
of his time and class, but Kemble or 
Akerman, or other learned Anglo-Saxon 


—- — 
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scholar, would have vainly explained to 
him that “tang,” is but the old word 
for “to hold,” and that the object of 
“tanging” is, not to lure the bees with 
sweet music of key and shovel, but to 
give notice to the neighbours that they 
have swarmed, and that the owner of 
the maternal hive means to hold on 
to his right to the emigrants. David 
would have listened to the lecture with 
pity, and have retained unshaken belief 
in his music. 

In the present case, however, the 
tanging was of little avail, for the 
swarm, after wheeling once or twice in 
the air, disappeared from the eyes of 
the constable over the Rector’s wall. 
He went on “ tanging” violently for 
a minute or two, and then paused to 
consider what was to be done. Should 
he get over the wall into the Rector’s 
garden at once, or should he go round 
and ask leave to carry his search into 
the parsonage grounds? As a man and 
bee-fancier he was on the point of fol- 
lowing straight at once, over wall and 
fence ; but the constable was also strong 
within him. He was not on the best of 
terms with old Simon, the Rector’s gar- 
dener, and his late opposition to Miss 
Winter in the matter of the singing 
also came into his mind. So he resolved 
that the parish constable would lose 
caste by disregarding his neighbour’s 
boundaries, and was considering what 
to do next when he heard a footstep and 
short cough on the other side the wall 
which he recognised. 

“ Be you there, Maester Simon?” he 
called out. Whereupon the walker on 
the other side pulled up, and after a 
second appeal answered shortly— 

“ Fes.” 

“ Hev’ee seed ought o’ my bees? 
Thaay ve a bin’ and riz and gone off 
somweres athert the wall.” 

“ Fes, I seen em.” 

“ Wer’ be em then?” 

“ Aal-amang wi ourn in the limes.” 

“ Aal-amang wi yourn,” exclaimed 
the constable. “Drattle em. Thaay 
be mwore trouble than they be 
wuth.” 

“‘T knowed as thaay wur yourn zoon 
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as ever I sot eyes on em,” old Simon 
went on. 

“ How did’ee know em then ?” asked 
the constable. 

“Cause thine be a’al zettin’ crass- 
leggtd,” said Simon, with a chuckle. 
“Thee medst cum and pick em all out 
if thee’st a mind to ’t.” 

Simon was mollified by his own joke, 
and broke into a short, dry cachination, 
half laugh, half cough ; while the con- 
stable, who was pleased and astonished 
to find his neighbour in such a good 
humour, hastened to get an empty hive 
and a pair of hedger’s gloves—fortified 
with which he left his cottage and made 
the best of his way up street towards 
the rectory gate, hard by which stood 
Sinion’s cottage. The old gardener was 
of an impatient nature, and the effect of 
the joke had almost time to evaporate, 
and Simon was fast relapsing into his 
usual state of mind towards his neigh- 
bour before the latter made his appear- 
ance. 

“ Wher’ hast been so long?” he ex- 
claimed, when the constable joined him. 

** T seed the young missus and t’other 
young lady a standin’ talkin’ afore the 
door,” said David ; “so I stopped back, 
so as not to disturve ’em.” 

“Be ’em gone in? Who was ’em 
talkin’ to?” 

“ To thy missus, and thy daarter too, 
I b'lieve twas. Thaay be both at whoam, 
bean’t ’em ?” 

“ Like enough. But what was ’em 
zayin’ q ” 

“TI couldn’t heer nothin’ partic’lar, 
but I judged as t’was summat about Sun- 
day and the fire.” 

“Tis na use for thaay to go on fillin’ 
our pleace wi’ bottles. I dwont mean 
to take any mwore doctor’s stuff.” 

Simon, it may be said, by the way, 
had obstinately refused to take any 
medicine since his fall, and had main- 
tained a constant war on the subject, 
both with his own women and with 
Miss Winter, whom he had impressed 
more than ever with a belief in his 
wrong-headedness. 

“ Ah! and how be ’ee, tho’, Maester 
. Simon?” said David; “I didn’t mind to 
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ax afore. You dwon’t feel no wus for 
your fall, I hopes?” 

“T feels a bit stiffish like, and as if 
summat wus cuttin’ m’ at times, when I 
lifts up my arms.” 

“Tis a mercy ’tis no wus,” said David ; 
“we bean’t so young nor so lissom as 
we was, Maester Simon.” 

To which remark Simon replied by a 
grunt. He disliked allusions to his age 
—a rare dislike amongst his class in that 
part of the country. Most of the people 
are fond of making themselves out older 
than they are, and love to dwell on their 
experiences, and believe, as firmly as the 
rest of us, that everything has altered 
for the worse in the parish and district 
since their youth. 

But Simon, though short of words 
and temper, and an uncomfortable ac- 
quaintance in consequence, was inclined 
to be helpful enough in other ways. 
The constable, with his assistance, had 
very soon hived his swarm of cross- 
legged bees. 

Then the constable insisted on Simon’s 
coming with him and taking a glass of 
ale, which, after a little coquetting, 
Simon consented to do. So, after carry- 
ing his re-capture safely home, and 
erecting the hive on a three-legged 
stand of his own workmanship, he 
hastened to rejoin’ Simon, and the two 
soon found themselves together in the 
bar of the “ Red Lion.” 

The constable wished to make the 
most of this opportunity, and so began 
at once to pump Simon as to his inten- 
tions with regard to his daughter. But 
Simon was not easy to lead in any way 
whatever, and seemed in a more than 
usually no-business-of-yours line about 
his daughter. Whether he had any one 
in his eye for her or not, David could 
not make out; but one thing he did 
make out, and it grieved him much. 
Old Simon was in a touchy and un- 
friendly state of mind against Harry, 
who, he said, was falling into bad ways, 
and beginning to think much too much 
of his self. Why was he to be wanting 
fMmore allotment ground than any one 
else? Simon had himself given Harry 
some advice on the point, but not to 
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much purpose, it would seem, as he 
summed up his notions on the subject 
by the remark that, “’Twas waste of 
soap to lather an ass.” 

The constable now and then made a 
stand for his young friend, but very 
judiciously ; and, after feeling his way 
for some time, he came to the conclu- 
sion—as, indeed, the truth was—that 
Simon was jealous of Harry’s talent for 
growing flowers, and had been driven 
into his present frame of mind at hear- 
ing Miss Winter and her cousin talking 
about the flowers at Dame Winburn’s 
under his very nose for the last four or 
five days. They had spoken thus to 
interest the old man, meaning to praise 
Harry to him. The fact was, that the 
old gardener was one of those men who 
never can stand hearing other people 
praised, and think that all such praise 
must be meant in depreciation of them- 
selves. 

When they had finished their ale, the 
afternoon was getting on, and the con- 
stable rose to go back to his work; while 
old Simon declared his intention of 
going down to the hay-field, to see how 
the mowing was getting on. He was 
sure that the hay would never be made 
properly, now that he couldn’t be about 
as much as usual. 

In another hour the coat was finished, 
and the constable, being uneasy in his 
mind, resolved to carry the garment 
home himself at once, and to have a talk 
with Dame Winburn. So he wrapped 
the coat in a handkerchief, put it under 
his arm, and set off down the village. 

He found the dame busy with her 
washing ; and after depositing his parcel 
sat down on the settle to have a talk 
with her. They soon got on the subject 
which was always uppermost in her 
mind, her son’s prospects, and she 
poured out to the constable her troubles. 
First there was this sweethearting after 
old Simon’s daughter,—not that Dame 
Winburn was going to say anything 
against her, though she might have her 
thoughts as well as other folk, and for 
her part she liked to see girls that were 
fit for something besides dressing them- 
selves up like their betters,—but what 
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worrited her was to see how Harry took 
it to heart. He wasn’t like himself, and 
she couldn’t see how it was all to end. 
It made him fractious, too, and he was 
getting into trouble about his work. He 
had left his regular place, and was gone 
mowing with a gang, most of them men 
out of the parish that she knew nothing 
about, and likely not to be the best of 
company. And it was all very well in 
harvest time, when they could go and 
earn good wages at mowing and reaping 
anywhere about, and no man could earn 
better than her Harry, but when it 
came to winter again she didn’t see but 
what he might find the want of a regu- 
lar place, and then the farmers mightn’t 
take him on ; and {his own land that he 
had got, and seemed to think so much 
of, mightn’t turn out all he thought it 
would. And so in fact the old lady was 
troubled in her mind, and only made 
the constable more uneasy. He had a 
vague sort of impression that he was in 
some way answerable for Harry, who 
was a good deal with him, and was fond 
of coming about his place. And al- 
though his cottage happened to be next 
to old Simon’s, which might account for 
the fact to some extent, yet the con- 
stable was conscious of having talked to 
his young friend on many matters in a 
way which might have unsettled him, 
and encouraged his natural tendency to 
stand up for his own rights and inde- 
pendence, and he knew well enough 
that this temper was not the one which 
was likely to keep a labouring man out 
of trouble in the parish. 

He did not allow his own misgivings, 
however, to add to the widow’s troubles, 
but, on the contrary, cheered her by 
praising up Harry as much as ever she 
could desire, and prophesying that all 
would come right, and that those that 
lived would see her son as respected as 
any man in the parish, and he shouldn’t 
be surprised if he were churchwarden 
before he died. And then, astonished at 
his own boldness, and feeling that he 
was not capable of any higher flight of 
imagination, the constable -rose to take 
his leave. He asked where Harry was 
working, and, finding that he was at 











mowing in the Danes’ Close, set off to 
look after him. The kind-hearted con- 
stable could not shake off the feeling 
that something was going to happen to 
Harry which would get him into trouble, 
and he wanted to assure himself that as 
yet nothing had gone wrong. Whenever 
one has this sort of vague feeling about 
a friend, there is a natural and irresisti- 
ble impulse to go and look after him, 
and to be with him. 

The Danes’ Close was a part of the 
glebe, a large field of some ten acres or 
so in extent, close to the village. Two 
footpaths ran across it, so that it was 
almost common property, and the village 
children considered it as much their 
playground as the green itself. They 
trampled the grass a good deal more 
than seemed endurable in the eyes of 
Simon, who managed the rector’s farm- 
ing operations as well as the garden ; 
but the children had their own way, 
notwithstanding the threats he some- 
times launched at them. Miss Winter 
would have sooner lost all the hay than 
have narrowed their amusements. It 
was the most difficult piece of mowing 
in the parish, in consequence of the 
tramplings and of the large crops it 
bore. The Danes, or some other un- 
known persons, had made the land fat, 
perhaps with their carcases, and the 
benefit had lasted to the time of our 
story. At any rate, the field bore 
splendid crops, and the mowers always 
‘ got an extra shilling an acre for cutting 
it, by Miss Winter’s special order, which 
was paid by Simon in the most ungra- 
cious manner, and with many grumblings 
that it was enough to ruin all the mowers 
in the countryside. 

As the constable got over the stile 
into the hayfield, a great part of his mis- 
givings passed out of his head. He 
was a simple kindly man, whose heart 
lay open to all influences of scene and 
weather, and the Danes’ Close, full of 
life and joy and merry sounds, as seen 
under the slanting rays of the evening 
sun, was just the place to rub all the 
wrinkles out of him. 

The constable, however, is not singu- 
lar in this matter. 
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What man amongst us all, if he will 
think the matter over calmly and fairly, 
can honestly say that there is any one 
spot on the earth’s surface in which he 
has enjoyed so much real, wholesome, 
happy life as in a hay-field? He may 
have won renown on horseback or on 
foot at the sports and pastimes in which 
Englishmen glory ; he may have shaken 
off all rivals, time after time, across the 
vales of Aylesbury, or of Berks, or any 
other of our famous hunting counties ; 
he may have stalked the oldest and 
shyest buck in Scotch forests, and killed 
the biggest salmon of the year in the 
Tweed, and trout in the Thames; he 
may have made topping averages in 
first-rate matches at cricket; or have 
made long and perilous marches, dear 
to memory, over boggy moor, or moun- 
tain, or glacier; he may have success- 
fully attended many breakfast-parties 
within drive of May Fair, on velvet 
lawns, surrounded by all the fairy land 
of pomp, and beauty, and luxury, which 
London can pour out; he may have 
shone at private theatricals and at- 
homes; his voice may have sounded 
over hushed audiences at St. Stephen’s, 
or.in the law courts; or he may have 
had good times in any other scenes of 
pleasure or triumph open to English- 
men; but I much doubt whether, on 
putting his recollections fairly and 
quietly together, he would not say at 
last that the fresh-mown hay-field is 
the place where he has spent the most 
hours which he would like to live over 
again, the fewest which he would wish 
to forget. 

As children, we stumble about the 
new-mown hay, revelling in the many 
colours of the prostrate grass and wild 
flowers, and in the power of tumbling 
where we please without hurting our- 
selves: as small boys, we pelt one 
another and the village school-girls and 
our nursemaids and young lady cousins 
with the hay, till, hot and weary, we 
retire to tea or syllabub beneath the 
shade of some great oak or elm stand- 
ing up like a monarch out of the fair 
pasture ; or, following the mowers, we 
rush with eagerness on the treasures 
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disclosed by the scythe-stroke,—the nest 
of the unhappy late-laying titlark, or 
careless field-mouse: as big boys, we 
toil ambitiously with the spare forks 
and rakes, or climb into the wagons 
and receive with open arms the delicious 
load as it is pitched up from below, and 
rises higher and higher as we pass along 
the long lines of haycocks: a year or 
two later we are strolling there with our 
first sweethearts, our souls and tongues 
loaded with sweet thoughts and soft 
speeches ; we take a turn with the 
scythe as the bronzed mowers lie in the 
shade for their short rest, and willingly 
pay our footing for the feat. Again, we 
come back with book in pocket, and our 
own children tumbling about as we did 
before them ; now romping with them, 
and smothering them with the sweet- 
smelling load—now musing and reading 
and dozing away the delicious summer 
evenings. And so shall we not come 
back to the end, enjoying as grandfathers 
the lovemaking and the rompings of 
younger generations yet ? 

Were any of us ever really disap- 
pointed or melancholy in a hay-tield? 
Did we ever lie fairly back on a hay- 
cock and look up into the blue sky, and 
listen to the merry sounds, the whetting 
of scythes and the laughing prattle of 
women and children, and think evil 
thoughts of the world or our brethren? 
Not we! or if we have so done, we 
ought to be ashamed of ourselves, and 
deserve never to be out of town again 
during hay harvest. 

There is something in the sights and 
sounds of a hay-field which seems to 
touch the same chord in one as Lowell’s 
lines in the “ Lay. of Sir Launfal,” which 
ends— 


“ For a cap and bells our lives we pay; 
“ We wear out our lives with toiling 
and tasking ; 
“ Tt is only Heaven that is given away ; 
“It is only God may be had for the 
asking. 
“There is no price set on the lavish 
summer, 
“ And June may be had by the poorest 


comer,” 
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But the philosophy of the hay-field 
remains to be written. Let us hope 
that whoever takes the subject in hand 
will not dissipate all its sweetness in 
the process of the inquiry wherein the 
charm lies. 

The constable had not the slightest 
notion of speculating on his own sensa- 
tions, but was very glad, nevertheless, 
to find his spirits rising as he stepped 
into the Danes’ Close. All the hay was 
down, except a small piece in the fur- 
ther corner, which the mowers were 
upon. There were groups of children in 
many parts of the field, and women to 
look after them, mostly sitting on the 
fresh swarth, working and gossiping, 
while the little ones played about. He 
had not gone twenty yards before he 
was stopped by the violent crying of a 
child ; and, turning towards the voice, 
he saw a little girl of six or seven, who 
had strayed from her mother, scrambling 
out of the ditch, and wringing her hands 
in an agony of pain and terror. The 
poor little thing had fallen into a bed of 
nettles, and was very much frightened, 
and not a little hurt. The constable 
caught her up in his arms, soothing her 
as well as he could, and, hurrying along 
till he found some dock-leaves, sat down 
with her on his knee, and rubbed her 
hands with the leaves, repeating the old 
saw— 

“ Out nettle, 

“ In dock : 

“ Dock shall ha’ 
“ A new smock ; 
“ Nettle shan’t 
“ Ha’ narrun’.” 

What with the rubbing, and the con- 
stable’s kind manner, and listening to 
the doggrel rhyme, and feeling that nettle 
would get her deserts, the little thing 
soon eeased crying. But several groups 
had been drawn towards the place, and 
amongst the rest came Miss Winter and 
her cousin, who had been within hearing 
of the disaster. The constable began to 
feel very nervous and uncomfortable, 
when he looked up from his charitable 
occupation, and suddenly found the rec- 
tor’s daughter close to him. But his 
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nervousness was uncalled for. The sight 
of what he was about, and of the tender 
way in which he was handling the child, 
drove all remembrance of his heresies 
and contumaciousness in the matter of 
psalmody out of her head. - She greeted 
him with frankness and cordiality, and 
presently—when he had given up his 
charge to the mother, who was inclined 
at first to be hard with the poor little 
sobbing truant—came up, and said she 
wished to speak a few words to him. 

David was highly delighted at Miss 
Winter’s manner; but he walked along 
by her side not quite comfortable in his 
mind, for fear lest she should start the 
old subject of dispute, and then his duty 
‘ as a public man would have to be done 
at all risk of offending her. He was 
much comforted when she began by 
asking him whether he had seen much 
of Widow Winburn’s son lately. 

David admitted that he generally saw 
him every day. 

Did he know that he had left his place, 
and had quarrelled with Mr. Tester ? 

Yes, David knew that Harry had had 
words with Farmer Tester ; but Farmer 
Tester was a sort that it was very hard 
not to have words with. 

“ Still, it is very bad, you know, for 
so young a man to be quarrelling with 
the farmers,” said Miss Winter. 

“Twas the varmer as quarrelled wi’ 
he; you see, Miss,” David answered, 
“which makes all the odds. He cum 
to Harry all in a fluster, and said as how 
he must drow up the land as he’d a’got, 
or he’s place—one or t’other on ’em. 
And so you see, Miss, as Harry wur 
kind o’ druv to it. "Twarn’t likely as he 
wur to drow up the land now as he wur 
just reppin’ the benefit ov it, and all for 
Varmer Tester’s place, wich be no sich 
gurt things, Miss, arter all.” 

“ Very likely not; but I fear it may 
hinder his getting employment. The 
other farmers will not take him on now, 
if they can help it.” 

“No; thaay falls out wi’ one another 
bad enough, and calls all manner o’ 
names. But thaay can’t abide a poor 
man to speak his mind, nor take his 
own part, not one on ’em,” said David, 
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looking at Miss Winter, as if doubtful 
howshe might take his strictures ; but she 
went on, without any show of dissent,— 

“T shall try to get him work for my 
father; but I am sorry to find that 
Simon does not seem to like the idea of 
taking him on. It is not easy always to 
make out Simon’s meaning. When I 
spoke to him, he said something about a 
bleating sheep losing a bite ; but I should 
think this young man is not much of a 
talker in general ?” she paused. 

“ That's true, Miss,” said David, ener- 
getically ; “there ain’t a quieter spoken or 
steadier man at his work in the parish.” 

“T’m very glad to hear you say so,” 
said Miss Winter, “and I hope we may 
soon do something for him. But what 
I want you to do just now is to speak a 
word to him about the company he seems 
to be getting into.” 

The constable looked somewhat aghast 
at this speech of Miss Winter's, but 
did not answer, not knowing to what 
she was alluding. She saw that he did 
not understand, and went on— 

“He is mowing to-day with a gang 
from the heath and the next parish ; I 
am sure they are very bad men for him 
to be with. I was so vexed when I 
found Simon had given them the job; 
but he said they would get it all down 
in a day, and be done with it, and that 
was all he cared for.” 

“ And ’tis a fine day’s work, Miss, for 
five men,” said David, looking over the 
field; “and ’tis good work too, you 
mind the swarth else,” and he picked 
up a handful of the fallen grass to show 
her how near the ground it was cut. 

“Oh, yes, I have no doubt they are 
very good mowers, but they are not good 
men, I’m sure. There, do you see now 
who it is that is bringing them beer? 
I hope you will see Widow Winburn’s 
son, and speak to him, and try to keep 
him out of bad company. We should 
be all so sorry if he were to get into 
trouble.” 

David promised to do his best, and 
Miss Winter wished him good evening, 





‘and rejoined her cousin. 


“Well, Katie, will he do your 
behest ?” 
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“Yes, indeed ; and I think he is the 
best person to do it. Widow Winburn 
thinks her son minds him more than 
any one.” 

“Do you know I don’t think it will 
ever go right. I’m sure she doesn’t care 
the least for him.” 

“Oh, you have only just seen her 
once to-day for two or three minutes.” 

“ And then, that wretched old Simon 
is so perverse about it,” said the cousin. 
“ You will never manage him.” 

“He is very provoking, certainly ; 
but I get my own way generally, in 
spite of him. And it is such a perfect 
plan, isn’t it ?” 

“Oh! charming, if you can only 
bring it about.” 

“ Now we must be really going home, 
papa will be getting restless.” So the 
young ladies left the hay-field deep in 
eastle-building for Harry Winburn and 
the gardener’s daughter, Miss Winter 
being no more able to resist a tale of 
true love than her cousin, or the rest of 
her sex. They would have been more 
or less than women if they had not 
taken an interest in so absorbing a 
passion as poor Harry’s. By the time 
they reached the Rectory Gate they had 
installed him in the gardener’s cottage 
with his bride, and mother, (for there 
would be plenty of room for the widow, 
and it would be so convenient to have 
the laundry close at hand) and had 
pensioned old Simon, and sent him and 
his old wife to wrangle away the rest of 
their time in the widow’s cottage. 
Castle-building is a delightful and harm- 
less exercise. 

Meantime David the constable had 
gone towards the mowers, who were 
taking a short rest before finishing off 
the last half acre which remained stand- 
ing. The person whose appearance had 
so horrified Miss Winter was drawing 
beer for them from a small barrel. This 
was an elderly raw-boned woman with 
a skin burnt as brown as that of any of 
the mowers. She wore a man’s hat and 
spencer, and had a strong harsh voice, 
and altogether was not a prepossessing 
person. She went by the name of 
Daddy Cowell in the parish, and had 
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been for years a proscribed person. She 
lived up on the heath, often worked in 
the fields, took in lodgers, and smoked 
a short clay pipe. These eccentricities, 
when added to her half-male clothing, 
were quite enough to account for the 
sort of outlawry in which she lived. 
Miss Winter, and other good people of 
Englebourn, believed her capable of any 
crime, and the children were taught to 
stop talking and playing, and run away 
when she came near them; but the 
constable, who had had one or two 
search warrants to execute in her house, 
and had otherwise had frequent occasions 
of getting acquainted with herin the course 
of his duties, had by no means so evil 
an opinion of her. He had never seen 
much harm in her, he had been heard 
to say, and she never made pretence to 
much good. Nevertheless, David was 
by no means pleased to see her acting 
as purveyor to the gang which Harry 
had joined. He knew how such contact 
would damage him in the eyes of all 
the parochial respectabilities, and was 
anxious to do his best to get him clear 
of it. 

With these views he went up to the 
men, who were resting under a large elm 
tree, and complimented them on their 
day’s work. They were themselves well 
satisfied with it, and with one another. 
When men have had sixteen hours or 
so hard mowing in company, and none 
of them can say that the others have 
not done their fair share, they are apt 
to respect one another more at the end 
of it. It was Harry’s first day with 
this gang, who were famous for going 
about the neighbourhood, and doing 
great feats in hay and wheat harvest. 
They were satisfied with him and he 
with them, none the less so probably 
in his present frame of mind, because 
they also were loose on the world, 
servants of no regular master. It was 
a bad time to make his approaches, the 
constable saw ; so, after sitting bysHarry 
until the gang rose to finish off their 
work in the cool of the evening, and 
asking him to come round by his cottage 
on his way home, which Harry promised 
to do, he walked back to the village. 

To be continued. 



















Tue long night-watch is over ; fresh and 
chill 
Comes in the air of morn ; he slumbers 
still. 
Each hour more calm his laboured 
breathings grew. 
“© God! may he awaken free from ill ; 
May this supreme repose dear life re- 
new !” 
She rose, and to the casement came, 
The curtain drew, and blank, grey 
morn 
Looked pitiless on eyes grief-worn, 
On the dying lamp’s red, flickering 
flame, 
And, slowly through the wavering 
gloom 
Searching out the shaded room, 
Fell on a form—the pillowed head 
So motionless, supinely laid. 
O, was it death, or trance, or sleep, 
Had power his sense thus locked to 
keep ? 
She turned, that woman wan and 


She gazed through tears, yet hope-be- 


guiled ; 
He was her son, her first-born child,— 
Ah, hush! she may not weep. 


Many a night, with patient eye, 

Had she watched him—-sight of woe! 
Fever-chained, unconscious lie ; 
Many a day passed heavily, 

Since met in glad expectancy 

Round the cheerful hearth below 
Young and old, a goodly show, 

To welcome from the wondrous main, 
Their wanderer home returned again. 
The father’s careful brow unbent, 
The mother happily intent 

That nothing should be left undone 
To greet him best ; the youngest one 
In childish, bright bewilderment, 
Longed, curious, to look upon 

Her own, strange sailor-brother sent 
Afar, before she could remember ; 


ALL'S WELL. 


While elder sons and daughters 
thought 
What change in the playmate un- 
forgotten | 
Time and foreign skies had wrought. 
Could he be like that fair-haired boy, 
With curly hair of golden hue, 
And merry-twinkling eye of blue, 
Whose tones were musical with joy ? 
For he had sailed all round the world, 
In China’s seas our flag unfurled, 
On Borneo’s coast with pirates fought, 
From famed spice-islands treasure 
brought, 
Had been where the Upas grew! 


But - long June day was closing 
t, 

And yet he did not come ; 

And anxious looks and murmurs 
passed. 

Some gazed without, sate listless some ; 

Down the hill-side, across the vale, 

Night-mists are rising, sweeps the 
gale ; 

But nought can we see through the 

gloom ; 
When, hark! a step at the wicket-gate, 
And the brothers rushed out with 
call and shout. 

Welcome, at last, though late! 
And round him hurriedly they press, 
And bring him in to the warm-lit 

room, 

To his mother’s fond caress, 


“ But how is this ? dear son, thy lips are 
pale ; 

And thy brow burneth, and thy speech 
doth fail. we! 

Hath some sore sickness thus thy frame 
opprest, 

Or sinkest thou for want of food and 
rest ?” 

“ All’s well—I am at home ; but make 

‘ my bed soon, 

For I am weary, mother, and fain would 

lay me down.” 
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Even while he spake, he tottered, fell ; 
The heavy lid reluctantly 
Shrouded the glazing, love-strained 


eye. 
They tenderly raised him ; who may 
te 


Hl, 
What anguish theirs? That smothered 
cry ! 
They ae him up the narrow stair ; 
They laid him on his bed with care ; 
On snowy pillow,—flower-besprent, 
(Ah! for lighter slumber meant.) 
They knew some pestilential blight 
Lurked in his blood with deadly 
might, 
And they trembled for the morrow. 
Thus in the smitten house that night, 
All joy was changed to sorrow. 


Yea, swift and near, the fever-fiend 

Had dogged the mariner’s homeward 
way. 

One po south, one ocean north, 

The ship from red Lymoon sailed 
forth, 

But fast in her hold the dark curse 
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In vain blew the cool west-wind. 
Week after week, he now, in vain, 
Had breathed his pleasant native air ; 
For still with restless, burning brain, 
He seemed to toss on a fiery main, 
*Neath a sky of copper glare. 

Under his window a sweet-briar grew, 

And fragrance his boyhood full well 
knew, 

In at the open lattice flung ; 

The thrush in his own old pear-tree 
sung. 

Young voices from the distance borne, 

Or mower’s scythe at dewy morn, 

Cock’s shrill crowing, all around 

Sweet familiar scent or sound, 

None could bring his spirit peace ; 

None from wandering dreams release. 

He heard an angry surf still thunder, 

Crashing planks beneath him sunder, 

Tumults that, ever changing, never 
cease. 


“ Look, look ! what glides and glitters in 
the brake ? 
Is it a panther, or green crested snake ? 
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Ah! cursed Malay—I see his cruel eye ; 

His hissing arrows pierce me? Must I lie, 

Weltering in torture on this hell-hot 
brine ; 

Not one cool drop my parching throat 
to slake ? 

Jesu have mercy! what a fate is mine !” 


Yet ever his mother’s yearning gaze, 

Saintly sad, was on him dwelling ; 

Could it not penetrate the haze 

Of phantasy, and, frenzy-quelling 

In heart and brain, soft-healing flow ? 

His sister came with noiseless tread, 

And, bending o’er the sufferer’s bed, 

Lightly laid her smooth, cold palm 

Upon the throbbing brow ; 

And with the touch a gradual calm 

Stole quietly, diffusing slow 

Sleep’s anguish-soothing balm. 

Pain’s iron links, a little while 

Relaxing, let his spirit rove 

In vision some Atlantic isle, 

Where waved the tall Areca palm ; 

Fresh breezes fanned, and gushing 
rills 

Murmured, as in green English grove 

They, winding, deepen from the hills. 

And momentary smiled, perchance, 

Dear faces thro’ the shadowy trance, 

His unclosed eye saw not, though 
near ; 

Dear voices reached the spell-bound 


ear, 
His waking sense had failed to hear. 
Only a little space—too soon 
The fiery scourge, from slumber burst, 
Swept like the tyrannous typhoon, 
Gathering new rage, the last the 
worst ; 
Till the pulse ebbed low, and life 
Shrank wasted from the strife. 


At length a dreamless stupor deep 
Fell on him, liker death than sleep. 
At eve the grave physician said : 
“No more availeth human aid ; 
Nature will thus his powers restore, 
Or else he sleeps to wake no more.” 
Alone his mother watched all night, 
In silent agony of prayer. 
Whendimly gleamed thedawning light, 
She thought, “Its ghastly, spectral 
stare 
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Makes his hue so ashen white.” 

But, when broadening day shone 
bright, 

Froze to despair her shivering dread. 

None who have seen that leaden mask 

Over loved features greyly spread, 

“ Whose superscription this?” need 
ask. 

Soft she unclosed the door, and said, 

“Come,” in whisper hoarse and low ; 

And silently they came, 
One by one, the same 

Who had joyous met by the hearth 
below, 

Only three short weeks ago. 

They looked, “ Is it life, or death?” 

She beckoned them in, and, with 
hushed breath 

Standing around, they saw dismayed 

That living soul already laid 

The shadow of the grave beneath. 


Kneeling beside his hope, his pride, 
Felled in youth’s prime, his sea-worn 
son, 
Aloud the reverend father cried: 
“Submissive, Lord, we bow ; Thy will be 


done ; 

Yet grant some token ere my child 
depart, 

Thy love hath ever dwelt within his 


heart, 
And through the vale of darkness safe 
will guide.” 
“Amen, amen,” in faltering response 
sighed 
Mother and children, watchers woe- 
begone. 
O mournful vigils, lingering long! 
O agonies of hope, that wrong 
Solemn prayer for swift release, 
And the soul’s eternal peace ! 
Now holy calm, now wild desire 
With sick suspense alternate tire, 
Till very consciousness must cease. 
Faint the reluctant hours expire ; 
The mind flows back ; as in a dream 
Trivial imaginations stream 
Over the blank of grief, 
Bringing no relief. 


Haply some sudden sound without— 

A sheep-dog’s bark, or schoolboy’s 
shout, 
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Or careless whistler passing near— 
May, unaware, pierce the dull ear, 
And feeble, mystic wonder wake, 
And straight the web of fancy break ; 
The awful Presence over all 
Hovering unseen, a brooding pall. 


“O, look! what change is there? can 


hope revive ? 


Lift his head gently, give him air a 





—— As drive 
Strong winds through a thunder-cloud, 
and shear 
Athwart, on either side, its blackness, 
Sweeping the empyrean clear ; 
So, from the stony visage rent, 
Instantaneously withdrew 
The heaviness, the livid hue ; 
And the inward spirit shining 
through 
Serene, ethereal brightness lent. 
His eyes unclosed ; their gaze intent 
No narrow, stifling limits saw, 
No aspects blanched by love and awe— 
Far, far on the eternal bent. 
Hark! from his lips the seaman’s 
cheer, 


Sudden, deep-thrilling, did they hear, 


“ Tand ahead!” The words of welcome 


rose ; 


Then he sank back in isolate repose. 


What land ? O say, thou tempest-tost ! 

Whither hath thy worn bark drifted, 

Seest thou thine own dear, native 
coast— 

Vision by strong desire uplifted— 

Britain’s white cliffs afar appearing ; 

Or art thou not, full surely, nearing 

That unknown strand, that furthest 
shore, 

Whence wanderer never saileth more ? 


But hush! again he speaks with sted- 


fast tone, 


“ Let go the anchor.” Now, the port is 


won. 

O happy mariner! at last, 
Ocean storms and perils past, 
Past treacherous rock and shelving 

shoal, 
And the ravening breakers’ roll, 
Securely moored in haven blest, 
Thy weary soul hath found its rest, 
Touching now the golden strand ! 
Before thee lies the promised land, 
4 
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To thy raptured eyes revealed 
—_ on earth for ever sealed). 
rnity’s reflected splendour 
Transfigureth the hollow brow ; 
And the shattered hull must render, 
Landed, the free spirit now. 
Wayfarers we, on a homeless sea, 
Bid thee not return, delay ; 
But oh! one word of parting say ! 


Sweet, solemn, full, those final accents 
fell, 
Pledge of undying peace: he spake, 
“All's well.” 
Yea, all is well ; that last adieu 
Opened Paradise to view ; 
While, on tremulous passing sigh, 
The happy spirit floated by. 
O’er mourning hearts in. anguish 
hushed, 
Effluence ecstatic gushed ; 
They saw Heaven’s gates of pearl un- 
fold 
Paven courts of purest gold, 
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The glorious city on a height 

Lost in distances of light ; 

Heard angelic harpings sweet, 

Voices jubilant, that greet 

New comers through the floods of 
death ; 

Felt softly blow a passing breath 

Celestial, the winnowings 

Viewless of ethereal wings. 

This could not last for mortal strain, 

Transport sinking down to pain ; 

Yet a refulgent glimpse of Heaven, 

Never by cloud or storm-blast riven, 

Ray from love divine, shall dwell 

On all who heard that last farewell. 

Sweet, faint echoes, never dying, 

Of far homes immortal tell, 

Where sorrows cease, and tears and 
sighing ; ” 

Still whispering: “All is well, is 
well.” 


H. L. 


MY FRIEND MR. BEDLOW: OR, REMINISCENCES OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGE LIFE. 


BY° CARL BENSON, AUTHOR OF “FIVE YEARS IN AN ENGLISH UNIVERSITY,” ETC. 
IN TWO PARTS: PART I. 


Br so good as to transport yourself in 
time backward for rather more than 
twenty years, and in space westward as 
far as New Haven. 

What New Haven? 

There is one place, if not more, of the 
name in England; possibly others in 
Scotland and Ireland; but the New 
Haven I mean is half the capital of the 
state of Connecticut. 

Half the capital ? 

Literally so. It divides the honour 
of being the state metropolis with Hart- 
ford, and the state legislature meets in 
each city alternately. 

New Haven has the reputation, and 
justly so, of being a very pretty place. 
I have sometimes compared it to the 
environs of Cheltenham, mutatis mu- 
tandis, which in this case must be trans- 
lated, substituting wooden houses for stone 


ones; not a very good comparison, but the 
best that occurs, It is one of the few 
cities in the world where birds fly and 
bees hum at large in the streets. Two 
long avenues, crossing each other at 
right angles, contain the book-stores 
(Anglicé booksellers) and the grocery- 
stores, and all the other “ stores,” and 
the hotels and_ principal boarding- 
houses—all the business of, the place, 
in fact ; and the remaining streets are 
occupied, not by the “ upper ten.” exactly 
—in the time we write of, Willis had 
not yet invented the upper ten,—but by 
private dwellings almost exclusively ; 


neat little white wooden houses,—cot- 
tages you might call them,—and much 
“ agg : “y about, and the birds and 
es aforesaid ; altogether, a v 
specimen of the rus in urbe. onary 
Such was it at the period of which I 
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write. Since then it has not entirely 
escaped the progress of modern improve- 
ment. It has big brown stone “ stores,” 
and stone—or imitation of it—private 
houses, and a more ambitious look gene- 
rally. It is said that there are young 
ladies who waltz ; perhaps there are even 
fast horses. But in the year 183— it 
was a truly unsophisticated, country-like 
place, at least half a century behind New 
York in all the externals of material 
civilization. 

It is not, however, the place that you 
are to notice at all, but its inhabitants, 
or rather a very small portion, numeri- 
cally speaking, of its inhabitants—the 
five hundred students of Yale College. 
Five hundred we may call them in round 
numbers, including the graduate profes- 
sional students,—not a great multitude, 
but they are conspicuous enough every- 
where, notwithstanding the absence of 
any academical costume. The difference 
between “town” and “gown” is always 
strongly marked, even when the “ gown” 
has no gown. The bursch may wear no 
beard, or cap, or other peculiar mark, yet 
he is never to be mistaken for the 
philister. The greenest ‘‘fresh” at Yale 
may be distinguished with half an eye 
from the “ town-loafer.” 

Suppose it then to be a fine spring 
noon ; let. us walk down this long street, 
which extends from the college to the 
post-office. The municipal authorities, 
wise without knowing it, have placed 
the latter at a considerable distance from 
the former ; else it is to be feared that 
many of the students would never take 
any exercise at all. The Yalensians are 
great correspondents, and great devourers 
of newspapers ; and, the postman being 
an institution quite unknown to New 
Haven, they are forced to fetch and carry 
for themselves ; besides, this is the 
fashionable promenade of the town, so 
We are sure to meet many parties and 
groups of these youths. They are about 
the average age of English upper-form 
public schoolboys, for they usually enter 
at fifteen, and “go out,”-as a-Cantab 


would call it—* graduate,” as they call _ 


it—at nineteen. ‘They are not quite the 
average size of the schoolboys aforesaid, 
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for they grow later and longer; but, in 
spite of this, they have ten times more 
the air of men. Not finer specimens of 
animal development ; we have just re- 
marked that they do not attain their full 
growth so soon, nor, on the other hand, 
do I mean that they show any signs of 
premature dissipation ; but they have a 
self-possessed, at-their-ease, independent, 
don’t-care-a-monosyllable-for-anybody, 
air, that it would be hard to match among 
the youth of any other country, not ex- 
cepting those of France, who are sup- 
posed to be particularly forward, and, in 
some respects, are so. Take at random 
any three of these young men (they 
would be fearfully insulted if you were 
to call them boys), the odds are that 
you may set up one of the three with- 
out warning before fifteen hundred men, 
and he will extemporize them a speech 
about things in general and the politics 
of the country in particular. Or he will 
charge a drawing-room full of ladies with 
equal gallantry ; only then you must not 
take him altogether without preparation ; 
he must have time to make his most ela- 
borate toilette—otherwise he would be 
disconcerted indeed. 

For dress is rather a vanity of these 
youths, as you may see at a very super- 
ficial glance. They have small feet, and 
are proud of them, to judge from the deli- 
cate, lady-like boots they wear. Most of 
them sport kid gloves, and some of them 
light kid gloves. Many of them delight 
in fancy caps, as being more picturesque, 
and at the same time more convenient, 
than the common domestic hat. Their 
dress appears to be got up on what 
some one calls the Frenchman’s theory 
of dress, a combination of colours ; 
and they have also a continental, or, if 
you prefer it, a flash tendency in the 
matter of chains, pins, and studs. If 
it had been a month or two earlier in 
the season, you would have seen most 
of them enveloped in magnificent full- 
circle blue cloth cloaks, at least £12 
worth of cloth: and velvet to each 
eloak. It-must-be observed, however, 
that these melodramatic envelopes were 
preferred to overcoats on grounds of 
use as well as show. In _— 
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preparation for the very early morning 
chapel, the students not unfrequently 
donned an old dressing-gown, in lieu of 
coat, and entirely neglected the minor 
details of cravat and waistcoat, the 
charitable mantle supplying all defi- 
ciencies of looks or warmth. 

But these elegant youths do not com- 
prise the whole body of Yalensians. 
Contrasted with them we remark many 
students of a very different type. Men— 
old men, comparatively speaking—say 
from twenty-four to thirty years of age ! 
Their attire is not only unfashionable, 
but positively shabby. Coats of “ home- 
made” cloth, threadbare and rusty, worn 
to holes at the cuffs, and strangely 
bound there with velvet,—the attempt 
at converting a patch into an ornament 
only making the poverty of the gar- 
ment more conspicuous,—cowhide shoes, 
“shocking bad” hats, coarse linen, of 
doubtful -whiteness. These are the 
“ beneficiaries,” the students who have 
taken to the ministry late in life. You 
might compare them to the small- 
college fellow-commoners at Cambridge, 
with this important difference, that 
whereas the latter are wealthy, the 
“beneficiaries” are much the reverse. 
Indeed, they derive their popular name 
from the pecuniary bengfit which they 
receive from the college. Various 
charitable legacies and donations give 
them about £15 a year each, and that is 
all the actual cash some of them can 
depend upon. Now, though New Haven 
is not a dear place, still a man can 
hardly well board himself there for less 
than two dollars—that is, about eight 
shillings—a week. It is evident, there- 
fore, that some other means ‘must be 
resorted to to mdke up the deficit. 
Some beneficiaries absent themselves 
during a portion of the winter to teach 
schools, their own studies necessarily 
suffering meantime. One of them rings 
the college bell (he earns his money, 
poor fellow !). Some of them sleep in 
little closets adjoining the “ recitation” 
(lecture) rooms, and get their lodging 
gratis in return for keeping the said 
recitation-rooms in order. Several of 


- them wait on the other students in hall, 


and for so doing get their own meals 
free of expense. Cambridge sizars 
used to do the same thing: the prac- 
tice has continued in democratic Ame- 
rica long after it was abolished in 
aristocratic England ; for all I know to 
the contrary, it exists in full force to 
the present day. 

Are you curious to know how these 
men are treated by their fellow-students ? 
They mingle on terms of perfect equality, 
but their intercourse is far from being 
perfectly genial. Not on account of the 
beneficiaries’ poverty, nor yet altogether 
from the difference of age, though that 
has something to do with it; but rather 
owing to unfortunate theological differ- 
ences, of which more hereafter. Before 
the “faculty ””—that is, the college autho- 
rities—they all stand on a par. Indeed, if 
there were any preference to be shown, 
the beneficiaries would most naturally 
come in for it, since the tutor has 
nothing possible to expect from the 
rich student, whom the chances are he 
will never see when the latter has once 
left college, whereas he feels a strong 
sympathy for the poor student, having, 
in perhaps the majority of cases, sprung 
from that class himself. 

When speaking of dress and orna- 
ments just above, we omitted one kind 
of ornament common to all the stu- 
dents, though the beneficiaries are rather 
less adorned in this way than the others, 
You perceive that a large number, pro- 
bably full half, of them, wear queer 
trinkets of gold, or gold and enamel, 
inscribed with Greek letters and various 
quaint devices. Some of them are 
broad, flat, old-fashioned watch-keys ; 
others are triangles, stars, or suns, used 
as “charms,” or breloques ; others heavy 
embossed rings, and others again breast- 
pins ;—the shapes and devices of the 
breastpins are the most ferociously 
mystic of all. These are the badges of 
the secret societies which swarm in 
every American college. They have 
different origins, different professed aims, 
and very different degrees of secrecy. 
Some scarcely profess to conceal their 
proceedings from the outsiders, while 
others shroud themselves in thickest 
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mystery. One society was a sort of 
appendix to academic honours, being 
composed of all who took a certain 
standing in the junior (third) year. 
Another was supposed to be made up of 
the best “speakers” and “ writers,” 
especially the latter ; candidates for the 
editorship of the magazines, and gainers 
of “composition” prizes—English com- 
position, not Latin; though, for that 
matter, if you were otherwise unob- 
jectionable, writing Latin would qualify 
you at a pinch almost as well as writing 
English: it certainly was the rarer 
accomplishment of the two. Others— 
these were the breastpins generally — 
limited their numbers to a very select 
few, in the choice of whom personal 
considerations were presumed to weigh 
no less than literary. These were 
awfully mysterious. One of them, the 
awe and admiration of all freshmen, 
had‘ most ferocious pin, with a piratical 
device of a death’s head and cross- 
bones, and—a live skeleton I was going 
to say,—I mean a real one, in a corner of 
the room where it met, and an unuttera- 
ble name (like that of Ancient Rome) 
known only to the initiated. To belong 
to this club was a great object of am- 
bition, and its principle of selection 
seemed to be that two-thirds of its 
members were about the cleverest and 
jolliest fellows of their year, and the 
other third gentlemanly nobodies of some 
pecuniary means, In spite of all precau- 
tions and freemasonry, there was sufficient 
leakage to make one conclude that the basis 
of all these associations was the same— 
what we may call the great motive prin- 
ciple of an American college—speaking 
and writing, writing and speaking ; 
while on this the more aristocratic 
breastpins had crossed the popular 
Anglo-Saxon institution of grub, with 
the necessary concomitant of something 
to drink, which made the breastpins 
more expensive ; and on this account, as 
well as some others, they admitted few 
“beneficiaries ;” but some of these forced 
their way even into the piratical sanc- 
tuary—for talent, or what passes for 
such, is a great leveller of distinctions 
in a transatlantic university. The less 


_ With all this preparatory 
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ostensible badges, such as rings and 
bracelets (I assure you 1 am not joking; 
there were students who wore bracelets 
in my time), generally betokened mere 
symposia, like the B. S. club at Cam- 
bridge, which, with its lettered buttons, 
is the only approach to the American 
system my English experience supplies 
me with. But, O reader!—whom I 
always take somehow to be a Cantab— 
try and realize this phenomenon at your 
own alma mater—the Johnian scholars 
wearing oblong watch-keys, the “ Athe- 
neum” men star breloques, the “a 
stles” enamelled breastpins with an 
allegorical design of Goethe trampling 
on the Record, even the dozen Trinity 
bachelors who meet in one another's 
rooms on Sunday night to drink coffee 
and read Shakespeare (if that informal 
association still exists), setting up a ring 
of some peculiar form. A very ridi- 
culous state of things, you would say ; 
and my private opinion about coincides 
with yours. Every possible club, or 
combination of Yalensians, had its badge, 
save only the three great debating socie- 
ties, called par excellence the literary 
societies, to one of which every member 
of the university belonged, and which, 
probably for that reason, had no decora- 
tion peculiar to them.! 

And now, even though my friend Bill 
Bedlow is waiting all this time to be 
introduced to you, I must go back a 
little to say something that might per- 
haps have come in more @ propos of the 
big cloaks and the early chapels. When 
you see this heterogeneous mass of boys 
and men—doubly heterogeneous, for 
they come from all parts of the Union, 
scarcely a state unrepresented, and from 
all sorts of schools, or no schools at all,— 
one of the first questions that naturally 
occurs to you is, by what discipline are 


1 Even these made a parade of secrecy, 
allowing no strangers to be present at their 
debates, and admitting new members with 
much formality and a Christy’ s-minstrel-like 
“knocking at the door.” It is singular that, 
training to secrecy, 
when they get into real life no people let out 

litical secrets so ly as the Americana. 

oe it is merely a case of “diamond cut 
diamond. 
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these students kept in order, or is there 
any pretence of keeping them in order? 
According to your own ideas and expe- 
rience, the system will be apt to strike 
you as a singular mixture of laxity and 
sternness ; but, on further consideration, 
you will probably be convinced that it 
is not only the most natural, but the 
only possible one. 

First, then, there are no such things 
known as walls or gates in the estab- 
lishment. To “gate” or “wall” a re- 
fractory student would be simply impos- 
sible, for want of the material masonry. 
There is indeed a law that no one shall be 
out of his room after ten P.M., but it is as 
obsolete as those English college statutes 
which provide for the flogging of fresh- 
men in chapel, or their not walking 
alone on Sundays. The primitive hours 
of the old gentlemen and ladies who 
let lodgings may be supposed to put 
some check on any noctivagant propen- 
sities of their lodgers; but for those 
students who “room” in college—more 
than half the whole number—there 
really is no let or hindrance to their 
passing the night out, any night and 
every night of the week, if they choose, 

But on the other hand, there is a 
most rigid system of roll-call and muster, 
To put it into Cantab phraseology, the 
Yalensians have to keep sixteen chapels 
and sixteen lectures a week, and that 
during three terms, which take up full 
three-quarters of the entire year, instead 
of less than one-half of it. Yale, like 
almost all the American colleges, has 
its particular religion. It belonged to 
the Congregationalists, a species of demo- 
cratic Presbyterians, answering, I be- 
lieve, to the English Independents 
The Episcopalians are allowed to go to 
their own church on Sundays, but even 
there the monitor pursues them. And 
suppose a student fails to attend? In 
that case the process is sufliciently 
summary. A certain, not very large, 
number of “absent” marks—say thirty 
in the course of the year—involves 
your polite dismission from the institu- 
tion, no matter how high your moral 
or intellectual standing. 

There would have been a_ great 
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slaughter of the innocents under this 
system, but for a little elasticity in the 
practical working of it. The sole ex- 
cuse for absence was illness; the test 
of illness was keeping your room, the 
proof of your having kept your room 
was your word for it, unless you were 
stupid enough to run bolt against a 
tutor. But without supposing any 
direct violation of truth, there were 
many cold winter days when to stay 
in doors for twenty-four hours was no 
great hardship, and the sick man could 
always find some friend to bring him 
his meals, 

Disturbances of so grave a character 
that the “faculty” are compelled to 
notice them, occur very rarely. In such 
cases the offenders are usually “ sus- 
pended,” «ae. rusticated, for a term or 
longer. Expulsion is sometimes re- 
sorted to, pour encourager les autres. 
Sometimes a whole class, or the greater 
part of one, rebels, generally for some 
such silly reason as, that the “ recita- 
tions” —in plain English the lessons—are 
too long On such occasion a number 
of the recalcitrant youth are apt to expel 
themselves, and the authorities have a 
habit of sending the “balance” after them 
for the sake of symmetry. 

Now then, having duly prepared the 
way for the introduction of so important 
a person, let me present to your notice, 
Mr. William Bedlow, or Bill Bedlow, as 
his intimate friends, like myself, are 
permitted to call him, notwithstanding 
his dignified carriage. 

“Mr. Bedlow, of New York”—that 
is the legitimate manner of introducing 
him—forms the central figure of the 
group standing in front of that not 
very magnificent confectioner’s across 
the way. Mr. Bedlow is between nine- 
teen and twenty years of age—you cer- 
tainly would not take him to be a day 
older, and you might very well take 
him to be a year or two younger. His 
stature rather above medium height; 
his figure slender, denoting activity 
rather than strength. His features are 
delicate, and decidedly handsome, and 
his black hair has a tendency to curl 
under the rakish silk-tasselled cap that: 
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is pitched on one side of his head. 
No moustache of course: that was as 
rare an article under the presidency of 
Martin Von Buren as under the premier- 
ship of Lord Melbourne. His toilette 
is “got up to kill,” as the slang phrase 
goes—his broad shirt collar turns down 
over a black satin cravat; his frock- 
coat is dark-olive, with fancy silk but- 
tons, and a velvet collar. 

Bill’s waistcoat is a wonderful affair: 
delicately blended shades of straw- 
colour, salmon-colour, and pearl-grey ; 
he had it made last summer, when he 
was manager of the Commencement ball ; 
the nine managers bought the whole 
piece of waistcoating, to appropriate it 
to themselves. His pantaloons (re- 
member, we are in America for the nonce, 
and must talk American) are French- 
grey ; his feet, as small as a woman’s, 
are cased in thin seal-skin boots, with 
very high heels; one of his hands— 
which, if not quite so small as a woman’s, 
are nearly as white—is carefully fitted 
into a pearl-coloured kid, the other is 
bare, probably to show a large embossed 
ring, the badge of one of his societies. 
Various other badges are plastered over 
his waistcoat and shirt-front. 

After this detail, you may perhaps 
express your opinion, that Mr. Bedlow 
looks like a guy. Not improbably he 
does so to you. I can only say we 
used to think him a very handsome 
fellow, and no end of a swell. You may 
perhaps also think (I am aware he is 
open to criticism in many ways) that he 
has an effeminate look. And, when I 
complete the picture by making you 
observe that he is eating a paper of 
candy, positive sugar-candy, which he 
has just bought at the confectioner’s 
behind him, you will be still more likely 
to think so. Nevertheless, before we 
have done with him, you will see that 
Bill is, to use a Western phrase, “‘ some” 
im a row, 

Bedlow was rather a college idol of 
mine. Why I worshipped him has 
sometimes puzzled me since; he was 


not so very clever or noble after all, and: 


I believe has never done anything as a 
man to distinguish himself. But his 


little knot of intimate friends swore by 
him, and generally he was one of the 
most popular and influential members of 
his class one of the best hated too, as 
popular men are apt to be. 

Bill came up at the age of fifteen, a 
rosy lively lad from New York, where 
his father was a lawyer and politician 
(in America the terms are almost syn- 
onymous) of some position, and fair, 
though not large, fortune. He had under- 
gone his preparatory studies at a pretty 
good private school, of which there were 
then, and still are, a large number in the 
Northern States. Thanks to this school, 
Bedlow was better off for Latin, espe- 
cially Latin prosody, than most of the 
New Englanders; he naturally knew 
more about the elegances of city life ; he 
was pretty well supplied with money or 
credit ; so on the whole he began by rather 
despising the bulk of his fellow-students, 
and setting up for an aristocrat. Rather 
an odd way, you may say, of acquiring 
popularity ; and, had Bedlow been a fool 
in other respects, or a weak, undecided 
character, he would doubtless have made 
sad shipwreck of his pretensions. But 
having a deal of “go” in him, and being 
quick enough to excel up to a certain 
point in anything he would take the 
trouble to apply himself to, he ended by 
causing his assumption of superiority to 
be on the whole acknowledged. His 
first success, however, was not exactly 
of a literary nature. 

The undergraduate course at all Ame- 
rican colleges occupies four years. The 
four divisions are not called “years,” 
but “classes,” and the lines between 
them are much more strictly drawn, as 
we shall have further occasion to see by 
and by, than between the men of diffe- 
rent years inan English university. The 
second-year students are called sopho- 
mores ; why, nobody knows. The popular 
explanation used to be, that the name 
was compounded of the two contradictory 
Greek words most resembling it in 
sound, and had originally been applied 
as a term of derision, But an erudite 
Yale professor found out by dint of vast 
research that the epithet was former 
written sophimore, a discovery for whi 
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he took to himself great credit, and which 
greatly helped to elucidate the difficulty.! 

These sophomores, or sophimores, or 
sophs (the usual abbreviation will serve 
to compromise the difference in ortho- 
graphy) have the traditional reputation 
of being the chief actors in such small 
amount of larking as goes on at Yale. 
Their particular speciality used to be 
hoaxing the freshmen. In all societies 
of boys or young men everywhere it is 
customary to play tricks upon new- 
comers ; but the American contrivances 
certainly went ahead of most European 
doings of the kind. Probably the nearest 
approach to them might be found in an 
Irish mess of the last generation. Some 
of the tricks were simply dishonest, 
such as chousing an unlucky freshman 
out of fifty cents or half a dollar under 
pretence of an “oil tax.” Other diversions 
were, blowing up the hapless tyros with 
gunpowder, or making their rooms un- 
inhabitable for a time by means of 
asafoetida. Another favourite sport was 
to gain surreptitious admission into a 
freshman’s room and make an inverse 
ratio ofall the contents, after the manner 
formerly in vogue among sprightly young 
officers. One of the most innocent 
amusements was “smoking a fresh.” 
When it had been ascertained (by the 
Baconian process of offering him a 
weed) that a particular freshman did not 
smoke, half a dozen sophs would—with 
consequences which may be guessed— 
combine to initiate him. 

But the pet joke was sham-tutoring. 
One .of the oldest and gravest looking 
sophs, his dignity further enhanced by 
a pair of spectacles, green or otherwise, 
sent an accomplice to inform one of the 
freshmen that tutor (some imaginary 
name) wished to see him immediately. 
An invisible audience crammed the two 
bedrooms adjoining the sitting-room in 
which the soph received his supposed 
pupil, without asking him to take a 


1 The “speaking and writing” mania begins 
its ravages in the second year. Hence sopho- 
moric or Save as come to be an 
American adjective to express anything even 
more bombastic and absurd than the usual 
style of forensic and congressional eloquence. 


My Friend Mr. Bedlow: 


chair, but in other respects very politely, 
and proceeded to ask him all manner of 
questions about his parents, and family, 
and himself, what were his means and 
prospects, how many shirts he had—this 
was always a great point,—and the num- 
ber of the poor fellow’s under garments, 
five, six, or seven as the case might 
be, wd carefully taken down as a subject 
for a future jest—in short, anything 
that was likely to afford occasion for 
“ trotting him out.” 

Now in Bill's first term the sophs 
undertook to sham-tutor him, although 
he was by no means the usual kind of 
subject ; a much older, much greener, 
and much poorer class was usually select- 
ed for this victimization. Perhaps they 
thought him so self-sufficient and over- 
convinced of his own sharpness that he 
might easily be taken in. If so, never 
were men more mistaken, for the fresh- 
man, after pretending to be duly awe- 
struck at the awful presence into which 
he was ushered, began to answer the 
questions addressed to him in a way 
which soon showed that he was chaffing 
the sham-tutor. However, the pretended 
functionary went on with his interroga- 
tion, more because he did not know well 
how to get out of it than from a desire 
to continue a farce in which the tables 
were so turned upon himself, until it 
came to the subject of the inner vest- 
ments, when Bill, insteal of a direct 
reply, innocently remarked, that he did 
not wonder at the faculty interesting 
themselves in the students’ cleanliness ; 
there certainly was great need of their 
interference; he had noticed a great 
many dirty shirts, particularly among 
the sophomores, whose linen struck him 
as extremely problematical. At this 
the concealed parties could hold out no 
longer, but rushed out from their closets 
in great wrath, and with loud cries of 
“ Hustle him out!” ejected Bill into the 
entry. But when they had got him 
there, the freshman, though smaller than 
any of his assailants, made such use of 
his fists as to astonish one or two of 
them ; not merely astonish, but incense 
them, and, the staircase-window being 
open (it was only a second floor), some- 
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body proposed that they should throw 
him out of it, which was accordingly 
done forthwith. But Bedlow, who hadn’t 
been used to that sort of thing at home, 
took care to pull out a sophomore along 
with him, that he might have something 
soft to fall upon. The soph fell under- 
most and broke his arm ; the freshman 
got off with a few bruises. The affair 
was hushed up, and very few even of the 
students ever heard of it, but there buzzed 
around a mysterious rumour that Bed- 
low had somehow “served out” the 
sophs completely. They were always ob- 
served to give him a wide berth, and 
his own class began to regard him as 
a hero. 

You will please not to infer from the 
above that American second-year meg 
have a habit of throwing freshmen out 
of third-story windows. A set of youth 
less belligerent, less aggressive, less ad- 
dicted to anything like breaches of the 
peace than the Yalensians were in my 
time, it would be hard to conceive, much 
more to find. A personal collision even 
with a “town-loafer” was of very rare 
occurrence, among themselves still rarer. 
Looking back to my own feelings and 
habits of mind as an undergraduate 
there, I am quite sure that nothing short 
of the direst extremity, such as peril of 
my own life or another's, could have 
forced me to lay hands on a comrade, 
and I am equally sure that the same 
might have been said of half, or more 
than half, the students. So far as one 
can reason back upon the subject, I im- 
pute this state of feeling to three causes. 
First (I affirm it in all sincerity), religi- 
ous principle, a solemn conviction that 
it was unchristian to resort to personal 
violence, save when in obvious peril of 
life or limb. Secondly, a conviction 
nearly or quite as strong, that personal 
violence was ungentlemanly. Thirdly, a 
want of, not presence of mind exactly, 
but what you might almost call presence 
of body; a want of familiarity with 
dangerous positions and bodily strug- 
gles. Cowardice I do not admit as a 
constituting element. At the same time, 
I do admit that the conduct above de- 
scribed may be very easily misinterpreted 
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as the effect of cowardice (more’s the 
pity !), and that the unfortunate results 
of such misinterpretation are now too 
plainly visible. The hot-headed South- 
erner, finding the people of the North not 
so ready as himself to resent a real or 
supposed insult with a blow, began at a 
very early period of our history to form 
his conception of them as wanting in 
courage. This idea gaining ground by 
repetition in each successive genera- 
tion, the insolence of the slaveholders 
gained ground pari passu, till the abuse 
culminated in the present state of 
things, when Northern representatives 
are obliged to carry revolvers to Con- 
gress to protect themselves. 

Bedlow, therefore, having founded his 
reputation as a wit and a hero at the 
same time, was able to rest on his laurels 
in the latter character ; in the former 
he felt bound to do something more. 
Among the various rhetorical paces 
through which we were put, one of the 
earliest consisted in declaiming, or 
“ speaking pieces,” which we had to do 
to a great extent, once a week at least. 
A few of the students took a school- 
boy pleasure in this, but the majority 
were much the reverse of delighted ; 
even those fondest of hearing their own 
voices in debates of their own composi- 
tion were bored at being obliged to 
rehearse the compositions of others ; and 
still more bored to hear them rehearsed. 
Bedlow endeavoured to enliven the per- 
formance by selecting humorous extracts, 
such as Serjeant Buzfuz from “ Pickwick” 
(which had just then appeared); but 
the professor of elocution, feeling the 
dignity of his lecture-room violated by 
the unseemly sound of laughter, forbade 
the young speaker to choose any more 
“comic” speeches. Whereupon, Bill 
swore that he would deliver a comic 
speech in spite of the professor. Next 
time, he selected a well-known bit of 
Irish eloquence : well-known, because 
it was one of the first in our freshman 
manual of extracts; a speech in an 
action for libel, stigmatizing the libeller 
ds worse than the highway robber. “The 
man who plunders on the highway 
may have the semblance of an apology 





tive necessity,” &c. &c. And a little 
farther on it is affirmed, that the libel- 
ler’s victim, “if innocent, may look like 
oras to the heavens, but must 
feel that the whole earth,” &c. Such 
was the speech by Bill chosen ; but in 
reciting it, pretending to forget the 
words, he travestied it into utter non- 
sense. The professor did not quite 
comprehend him at first, for he began in 
alow tone, and had a Rachel or Robson- 
like habit of dropping his voice at times, 
till almost inaudible ; but, when the grave 
instructor did hear what was going on, 
he was horrified by the following : 
“The man who blunders on the high- 
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for what he does. A loved wife may 
demand subsistence, a circle of helpless 
children may raise to him the supplicat- 
ing hand for food. He may be driven to 
the act by the high mandate of impera- 


way may have the hindrance of an 
analogy for what he does, A snubbed 
wife may command resistance ; a cirele 
of yelping children may raise to him the 
suffocating hand for food. He may be 
driven to the act by the huge mammoth 
of impertinent necromancy.” 

The professor rubbed his ears and 
eyes, hardly daring to believe those 
organs. Meanwhile, Bedlow had gone 
down into one of his sotto voces, and the 
next words audible were— 

“Tf innocent, he may look, like an ox 
or an ass, to the heavens—’ Here 
Bill’s speech was brought to an untimely 
close, for the professor, in great wrath, 
ordered him down, and threatened to 
have him suspended. But the good luck 
which seemed to attend Bedlow in all 
his scrapes, got him off scotfree. 

To be continued. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND VERSIFIED, 
FROM ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE’S TRAVELS. 


BY THE REV. CHARLES TURNER. 


"Twas just when harvest-tide was gone, 


In Haroun’s golden days ; 
When deeds in love and honour done 


Were blest with royal praise : 


Two equal heirs of perch and rood, 
Two brothers, woke and said— 

As each upon the other’s good 
Bethought him in his bed ; 


The elder spake unto his wife, 

“ Our brother dwells alone, 

“ No little babes to cheer his life, 
“ And helpmate hath he none : 


“ Up let us get, and of our heap 
“ A shock bestow or twain, 

“ The while he lieth sound asleep 
“ And wots not of the gain.” 


So up they gat, and did address 
Themselves with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day, 
To do that gracious deed. 
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Now to the other, all unsought, 

The same kind fancy came ; 

Nor wist they of each other’s thought, 
Though moved to the same. 


“ My brother he hath wife,” he said, 
“ And babes at breast and knee ; 

“ A little boon might give him aid, 
“ Though slender boot to me.” 


So up he gat, and did address 
Himself with loving heed, 
Before the dawning of the day, 
To mate his brother’s deed. 


Thus played they oft their kindly parts, 
And marvelled oft to view 

Their sheaves still equal, for their hearts 
In love were equal too. 


One morn they met, and wondering stood 








To see, by clear daylight, 
How each upon the other’s good 
Bethought him in the night. 


So, when this tale to court was brought, 


The caliph did decree, 


Where twain had thought the same good thought, 
There Allah’s house should be ! 
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BY THE REV. F. D, MAURICE. 


I trust that some one who is capable of 
dealing with questions of Art, and who 
is not indifferent to the power which 
women may exert in raising or in cor- 
rupting it, will draw our attention to 
the Female School of Art and Design 
which has been opened at 37, Gower 
Street, and of which the following ac- 
count is given in a paper lately issued 
by the Committee :— 


“1. This School, originally the female 
‘School of Design,’ was established by Go- 
vernment at Somerset House in the year 
1842-3, but, from want of accommodation, it 
was removed to adjacent premises in the 
Strand, and, for a similar reason, was after- 
wards transferred to Gower Street in Feb- 
ruary, 1852. 

“2. Its object is twofold: I—Partly to 
enable Young Women of the Middle Class to 
obtain an honourable and profitable employ- 
ment; II.—Partly to improve Ornamental 
Design in Manufactures by cultivating the 
taste of the Designer. 





“ 3. Since 1852 six hundred and ninety Stu- 
dents have entered themselves at the School, 
and the number at the present time is one 
hundred and eighteen, of whom seventy-seven 
are studying with the view of ultimately main- 
taining themselves. Some of them, daughters 
of Clergymen and Medical Men, unexpectedly 
compelled, by a variety of causes, to gain 
their own livelihood, and even to support 
others besides themselves, have, through the 
instruction and assistance received here, ob- 
tained good appointments in Schools, or are 
enabled to live independently by means of 
private teaching. The present daily attend- 
ance averages seventy. 

“4, The success of the School has been con- 
siderable. In the last three years, the stu- 
dents have taken an annual av of twenty 
Local, and three National Medals, and, at the 
last Annual Examination, six of them ob- 
tained Free Studentships. Six of them, more- 
over, gained their living for several years, by 
Designing and Painting Japanned Articles, in 
Wolverhampton ; one was for several years a 
Designer in a Damask Manufactory in Scot- 
land; another supports herself by Litho- 
graphy; and three are employed in a Glass 
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Factory, where draw and paint figures 
and ornamental subjects for glass windows. 
Besides these, there are many of the former 
students, who are now engaged in teaching in 
various Schools belonging to the Science and 
Art De ent. 

“5. Precisely at the time when the School 
seems to have struck root, and to be steadily 
widening its area of usefulness, the Committee 
of Council on Education have intimated 
their intention of withdrawing their special 
assistance from the School (amounting to 500J. 
per annum), and of finally closing it, unless it 
can be _ on a self-supporting basis. 

“6. Two questions have therefore to be con- 
sidered :— 


“JT. Is the School of sufficient value to 
deserve an effort to maintain its ex- 


istence ? 

“II. If fairly set going as an independent 
Institution, wil it be able to support 
itself? 

“A letter from R. Reperave, Esq., R.A., 
bearing testimony to the value of the School, 
may conveniently be inserted here. 


“¢Sorence anD Art DEPARTMENT, 
“Sout Kensrneton, Lonpon, W. 
10th day of February, 1860. 
“Dear Mapam,—In reply to your request 
that I would state my opinion as to the success 
of the instruction afforded to Females in the 
School of Art in Gower Street, I most will- 
ingly state that the School in all our Compe- 
titions, both Local and National, has ever 
borne and still maintains a high position. I 
am also aware that many females of the 
Middle Class have through it been enabled to 
earn a competent livelihood by their own in- 
dustry, as Teachers, Designers for Linens, 
Carpets, Papier Maché, etc., the School thus 
affording valuable assistance to a class of 
females, for whom there have hitherto been 
few means of providing. 
“Tam, Madam, 
“Yours faithfully, 
“RICHD. REDGRAVE. 
“ To Miss Gann, 


** Superintendent of the School of Art, 
“37, Gower Street, W.C- 


“7. In reply to the first question it may be 
stated, that over and above the immense im- 
portance of making every effort to provide 
channels of industry for young women, other 
Schools of Art are, on various grounds, inade- 
ag Most of the young persons who attend 

School, live at too great a distance from 
South Kensington to be able to attend there; 
and there is no other School in London, ex- 
clusively for females, in which teaching is 
given for the whole day, on five days of the 
week, or in which the instruction is so ample, 
and the range of subjects so extensive 

“8. By an augmentation of the Fees (at 
present very low) for the day classes, and 


by a saving in house-rent, which might be 
effected by purchasing or renting convenient 
premises in the neighbourhood, the expenses, 
there is reason to hope, might, by careful 
financial management, be brought down toa 
level with the receipts. 

“9. This, however, can be looked for only 
when the school has been started afresh on its 
new career and housed in premises of its own, 
repaired and fitted for the purpose. . 

“10. To purchase suitable premises and to 
make them thoroughly complete, a sum of at 
least 2,0007. is required, to raise which the 
Committee of the School are compelled to 
appeal to the public. It is understood that 
the Science and Art Department is prepared 
to apply to Parliament for a grant of 25 per 
cent. on the cost of erecting the building. 

“11. A love of the beautiful is one of 
those endowments of our nature, which we 
may reasonably suppose is to be carefully cul- « 
tivated with the rest. It is most certainly a 
right and laudable object to keep open every 
possible channel for the employment of young 
women. However anxious we may be to 
retain them in that private life in which their 
right position undoubtedly is, yet cases con- 
stantly occur in which they must either 
starve in obscurity, or come forth to struggle, 
and perhaps to descend in the social scale, 
through no fault of their own. The instruc- 
tions given in this School are eminently 
useful in preventing such misfortunes, and 
may be received and eventually turned to 
profit, without necessarily taking them out 
of their proper sphere. To throw away 
the ground won by many years of patient 
industry would be mortifying, if not foolish ; 
and it is hoped that this appeal on behalf of 
a School hitherto so ably conducted, and so 
conveniently situated for the North and West 
of London, as well as for the City, may be libe- 
rally responded to, not only by the residents in 
the immediate neighbourhood, but also by the 
inhabitants of the Metropolis at large.” 


This quiet and reasonable statement 
could derive no force from any words 
that I could add to it. If it needed 
professional recommendations, it is sup- 
ported by the authority of Sir Charles 
Eastlake, Mr. Redgrave, and Mr. West- 
macott. Clerical aid it has of the most 
effective kind. The Rector of St. Giles’s, 
whose zeal and faith are well known, is 
chairman of the committee. But if I 
cannot help the cause myself, 1 may do 
it some service by connecting with it 
the name of a lady who conferred great 
benefits upon her generation, whose 
memory all who knew her even slightly 
would wish to cherish, and who cannot 
be more effectually, gratefully remem- 
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bered than by any services rendered to 
this Institution. 

There are no charges more frequently 
brought against this age than these three; 
that it is an age of dilettantism, that it 
is an age in which criticism has banished 
creative power, that it is an age in which 
women aspire to a dangerous independ- 
ence. Everyone feels each of these 
charges to have some reason in it; 
many of us may have discovered that to 
repeat any one of them, and to bring 
the best proofs we have of its truth, 
is, after all, of very little service to 
the time which we denounce, or to 
ourselves who belong to that time. 
When we can find a person who shows 
us some road out of dilettantism, into 
that of which it is the counterfeit ; out 
of criticism that crushes all creative 
power, into the criticism which reverences 
and fosters it; out of the independence 
of the sexes which destroys the work of 
both, into that fellowship and co-opera- 
tion which is implied in their exist- 
ence,—that person ought to be welcomed 
as one who is fit to teach us and help us, 
because one who evidently cares more to 
correct evils than to point them out, to 
call forth good than to complain of its 
absence. Anna Jameson won this title to 
all grateful and affectionate recollection. 
Not in single irregular efforts, but by her 
whole life, she was combating dilettant- 
ism in its strongest hold, by showing how 
Art has connected itself with the most 
practical convictions of mankind, what it 
has done to embody those convictions, 
how it fails to satisfy them. She delibe- 
rately selected for the subject of her 
criticism not that which she could look 
down upon and contemn, but that which 
she could look up to and admire ; she 
taught the members of her own sex, 
who need the lesson almost as much as 
ours, that scorn is not the twin sister of 
wisdom, but of weakness. Vigorously 
and courageously identifying herself with 
much that men dislike or dread—suffer- 
ing herself to be called one of the ad- 
vanced or fast ladies, who claim a position 
which was not intended for them—she 
really did more than almost any to 
counteract the tendencies of which she 
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was willing to bear the di 
counteract at the same time the male 
vulgarity which, under pretence of teach- 
ing women to keep their right place, 
deprives them of any place but that of 
their servants or playthings. 

The works of Mrs. Jameson, by which 
she vindicated her title to be the 
daughter of an artist, and by which she 
showed how much she had cultivated 
all the gifts which she inherited, are 
her “ Handbook to the public Galleries 
of Art in and near London,” her “ Com- 
panion to the most celebrated Galleries 
of Art in London,” her “ Lives of the 
Early Italian Painters,” her “ Poetry 
of Sacred and Legendary Art,” her 
“Legends of the Monastic Orders,” 
her “Legends of the Madonna.” The 
work which was to complete this series, 
and which probably will interest English 
readers more than any of its predecessors, 
is said to be in good hands, and will, I 
hope, appear with as few disadvantages 
as a posthumous work can labour under. 
The handbooks, and even the delightful 
volume of biographies, I leave to those 
who can do them more justice. The 
other books deserve to be looked at 
from the unprofessional as well as the 
professional point of view ; I might even 
say from the point of view which a 
member of my profession is likely to 
occupy. 

Legends will overwhelm history if 
there is not some one fairly to grapple 
with them, fairly to ask what they mean, 
why they have been permitted to exist, 
what lessons they impart. No policy is 
more foolish than that which pretends 
to ignore them, as if their existence was 
not a fact, as if that did not belong to 
history. By pursuing this policy con- 
scientious writers have not seldom pro- 
duced the effect which they have sought 
to avert. They have enlisted the sym- 
pathies of their readers on the side of 
fiction. Nay, they have done worse. 
Through indifference to the real meaning 
of legends they have become inventors, 
and very coarse inventors, of legends 
themselves. The story of the wolf 
suckling Romulus and Remus had no 
significance for them; so they must 
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give the boys a nurse, Lupa, fashioned 
out of their own brains. Philologers 
have at last discovered this danger ; 
they have learnt to appreciate the im- 
portance of legends as expressing the 
thoughts and beliefs of men ; they have 
seen that these thoughts and beliefs 
cannot be less worthy of study than 
mere occurre nay, that one is not 
intelligible without the other. Niebuhr, 
with a wonderful discernment of the 
limits between fact and fiction, has yet 
done more justice to the old Roman 
fictions than any of his predecessors. 
But there has been a strange deduc- 
tion from Niebuhr’s doctrines. It has 
been assumed that the legendary is 
another name for the spiritual; the 
historical for the material. Those who 
feel that they need spiritual lessons and 
principles therefore begin to think that 
legends are worth at least as much as 
facts ; perhaps a little more: those who 
cultivate a severe veracity treat all that 
lies beyond the commonest experience 
as the product of men’s high concep- 
tions of their own destiny ; in plain 
language, as not real at all. The former 
seem to believe anything, and yet are 
in hazard every moment of believing 
nothing. The latter seem to care for 
nothing but what is substantial, and yet 
suggest the thought that all which has 
produced most effect in the world, and 
has done most good in it, is vapour. 
Female reverence and good sense has 
done what men’s scholarship has failed 
to do. . Mrs. Jameson makes us feel: the 
difference between the narratives of 
Scripture and the legends that have been 
grounded upon them. She does not 
treat the latter with scorn. She does 
not force any Christian or. Protestant 
moral upon us. Had she done so her 
works would have been far less. honest, 
and therefore far less useful. The 
legends have their honour. They. ex- 
press thoughts about the spiritual world 
which have been working in different 
times. They are not all good, or all evil. 
They have. embodied themselves in 
paintings which rich men and poor men 
have looked at and learnt from. But 
the thoughts are not. the spiritual world 
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of which they testify. They presume 
reality as their basis. They could not 
have been if the spiritual. had not first 
revealed itself in facts. Reduce the 
facts to the level of the stories, and the 
last become unaccountable. Raise the 
stories to the level of the facts, and they 
perish together. . Yes, and in doing so 
you destroy the hope that. in the nine- 
teenth century,—in England, at least,— 
we can ever have an honest and an ex- 
alted school of sacred art. English 
landscape painters have been great 
because they have refused to sacrifice 
the facts of nature to conventional rules. 
Does not the greatness of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s picture, that which the most 
ignorant of us confess as much as the 
learned, arise from a refusal still more 
valiant? He is sure that the divine 
does not mean the artificial He de- 
sires to believe that he shall be most 
reverent when. he is most delivered 
from the fetters of artifice. Is not this 
the condition upon which our painters 
must paint, upon which we shall accept 
their paintings as speaking to us ? 

Mrs. Jameson then, I believe, did a 
great work for her age when she plucked 
the flowers, and with no cowardly fingers 
grasped the nettles, of middle-age le- 
gendary lore. If she had cared for her 
reputation as a Protestant, she would 
not have done the service in this 
case as in others to Protestants and 
Romanists both, which she has done. 
She adds one example more to the long 
catalogue which proves that those will 
serve a cause best who will incur the 
risk of being called traitors to it. Her 
courage was owing to the simplicity of 
her purpose. She knew that her own 
sex wanted the kind of help she was 
giving them to admire and discriminate, 
and therefore she did not stop to ask 
herself what sentence captious men 
might pass upon her. 

This object becomes even more appa- 
rent:in her criticism. I own I do not like 
the title to the book which she wrote 
on the female: characters of Shakspeare, 
‘* Characteristics of Women, Moral, His- 
torical, and Political.” There is a grandi- 
loquence in it (as there was a senti- 
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mentality in the previous title, “Loves 
of the Poet”) which does no justice to 
the writer or to the book. That book 
is in no sense a piece of vulgar Shak- 
spearian idolatry. Mrs. Jameson does 
not care to inform us how great her 
author was, or how he came to be great ; 
he can tell us all that himself. She 
assumes that he had something to com- 
municate which she would be the better 
for learning. She desired to understand 
her own sex better; to perceive more 
closely what is great in them, and what 
is little ; how they become strong 
through weakness, and weak through 
the ambition of strength ; what qualities 
belong to them as women; what are 
those individual traits; which ordinary 
writers confound through a vagne admi- 
ration, or a foul and brutal contempt. 
She saw that this knowledge was, for 
some reasons or other, given to Shak- 
speare ; given, certainly, for this reason 
—that his countrymen and country- 
women might profit by it. They would 
miss it if they cared chiefly to say 
clever things about the author, or to re- 
peat clever things which they had heard 
from others ; they would receive it so 
far as they tried to do their own work 
in the world. It seems to me that this 
criticism for business must be better 
criticism than that which is the fruit 
of even the most refined perception, 
which is only artistic or literary. I 
do not know what those notes of Tieck 
are which are said to be found in a copy 
of Mrs. Jameson’s book now in the 
British Museum; but I can suppose 
that that accomplished man may have 
learnt from an Englishwoman some 
lessons which all his studies in Shak- 
speare and in art had not imparted to 
him. I should like to know whether his 
coarse apprehensions of the character of 
Ophelia, natural enough to one who con- 
templated it chiefly with reference to the 
stage, would have sustained themselves 
against the judgment of one who looked 
at it in relation to actual life. 

For the power of exercising this kind 
of judgment, Mrs. Jameson- must have 
been indebted to experience—probably 
painful experience. In her earliest book, 
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“The Diary of an Emnuyée,” written 
when she was Miss Murphy, and a 
governess, she was too ready to make the - 
world a confidant of the restless yearn- 
ings which belong to one who is con- 
scious of undeveloped power and sympa- 
thies. She afterwards learned greater 
reticence, and, knowing greater sorrows, 
cared less to speak of them. But she 
was able to understand the meaning of 
books from what she had felt, and, what 
was of far more importance than under- 
standing the female characters of Shak- 
speare, learnt to know those of her own 
time. All that she had studied in paint- 
ing and: poetry was more and more 
turned in the later years of her life to a 
practical use. Her lectures “On Sisters 
of Charity and the Communion of 
Labour,” could only have been written 
by a person who had studied the mo- 
nastic legends, and the monastic history 
—-studied it with the direct purpose of 
getting all the good out of both which 
could be got for her own time; with 
a steady conviction that all which was 
artificial in them, all which belonged to 
a mere notion of saintliness and not to 
work, cannot. be appliable to our time, 
because it is not real, not godly,. The 
text of these lectures is the sentence of 
St. Paul, “ Neither the man without the 
“woman, nor the woman without the 
“man, in the Lord.” They are therefore 
strong testimonies against that. separa- 
tion of the sexes which the medieval 
devotion authorized, by a person who is 
determined to do the fullest justice to 
whatever in that devotion had a really 
divine and human ground, and could 
stand the test of change in time, place, 
and circumstances. 

These lectures happily attracted some 
serious attention. The self-denial of the 
writer in forcing herself to deliver them, 
so encountering the strongest prejudices 
of our sex and hers, had some effect ; the 
work of Miss Nightingale in the hospitals 
of Turkey and of England, far more. 
Moreover, the lectures were maintain- 
ing, not a paradox, but a commonplace, 
which all persons admitted when it was 
stated, and yet which all knew to. be 
habitually disregarded. If Mrs. Jameson 
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had earned less popularity by her pre- 
vious works,—if she had given less 
proofs of thorough acquaintance with 
her subject in this—she might have 
counted at such a moment on awaken- 
ing an interest in the minds of nota 
few whom it was desirable to interest. 
But she did not trust to a temporary 
excitement. She was quite convinced 
that the cause she was advocating con- 
cerned the well-being of the whole land ; 
she was aware that it must therefore 
encounter that vis inertia in male and 
female minds which is so much more 
perilous than open opposition. She re- 
solutely kept alive attention to the sub- 
ject. Last year she re-published her 
lectures, introducing them by a letter to 
Lord John Russell. It was suggested 
by some weighty words respecting the 
influence of women, which he had 
spoken in 1858, at the second meeting 
of the Association for the promotion of 
Social Science. As the letter contains 
the last message of a very remarkable 
woman—as it is written with the 


earnestness and solemnity of one who 
felt that it might be the last—I propose 


to make one or two extracts from it, 
hoping that my readers will procure 
the book which contains them.! 

The following passage deserves to be 
gravely considered by those who receive 
the dogmas of newspapers as if they were 
messengers from Heaven :— 


“ No injured wives or suffering children are 
ever d by an appeal to the public,—such 
is the fiat recently pronounced by an influ- 
ential periodical. The absolute tone of this 
assertion, as if it were some indisputable 
truth, strikes into silent acquiescence a timid 
unreflecting mind: but is it true? Your 
Lordship’s long experience as a statesman 
must have proved to you that it is altogether 
false. It may be true as regards individual 
cases. Too certainly an injured wife, who has 
suffered all she can be made to suffer, is not 
restored to happiness by ‘an appeal to the 
public.’ The wretched child, who has been 
sacrificed in body and soul by the mistakes 





1 “Sisters of Charity and the Communion 
of Labour.” Two Lectures on the Social 
Emp!loyments of Women, by Mrs. Jameson. 
A new edition, enlarged and improved. With 
a Prefatory Letter to Lord John Russell, 
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and neglects of society, is not made good, 
healthy, or happy, by ‘an appeal to the 
public.” Public sympathy in the one case, 
public indignation in the other, cannot heal, 
cannot recall the past: but is it not to the 
awakening of the ‘public’ conscience by re- 
iterated appeals against such individual cases 
of irreparable wrong, that we owe the pro- 
tection of many women, the salvation of many 
children? With to other subjects just 
touched upon in the following Essays, we are 
not now called upon to demonstrate that such 
and such objects are right or desirable. How 
they shall best be carried out is now the 
question. It has been proved by experience, 
that where men have tried to accomplish some 
well-considered, carefully planned philan- 
thropic purpose, they have, in the long run, 
fallen into confusion, and found themselves 
stumbling, as it were, blindfold, amid jill-un- 
derstood, half-acknowledged obstacles and 
difficulties :—and that where women have 
set about organising on their some united 
action for certain very laudable purposes, they 
fall to pieces like bricks without cement. 
But when men and women, who together con- 
stitute the true social public, come to an 
agreement in any object, and heartily work 
together, it is then no partial, divided under- 
taking ; it works its way surely from theory 
into practice, and does not fall back into a 
chaos of confusion and disappointment. Some 
of our public institutions remind one of those 
unhappy ships which are to be seen, I am 
told, in our great dockyards, constructed on 
no ascertained requirement or principle ; then 
taken to pieces, remodeiled, remade, patched, 
new-engined, new-named ; rotten before they 
are launched, or leaky when launched. ‘ Sails 
or engines?’ that was the question ;—and now 
we find that, if the vessel ia to stem safely 
both winds and waves, we cannot do with- 
out both sails and engines,—sails to catch 
the favouring winds of heaven, and engines to 
force a way through the opposing waters. So 
if men and women are united in combining 
and working any great social machinery, it 
will then work well. These principles, my 
Lord, based on natural and immutable laws, 
were perhaps disputed yesterday, are faintly © 
recognised to-day, but will become the com- 
mon faith of to-morrow. Therefore with 
regard to this ‘woman question’—so called 
—as I have no misgivings, so I have no desire 
to precipitate the inevitable ; no wish to hurry, 
and by hurrying perplex or defeat for a time 
that matured and practical result to which we 
all look forward. For myself, I have a deep- 
seated sclemn conviction that the great social 
want of our time is a more perfect domestic 
union, and a more complete social communion 
of men and women; and that this want, 
more and more felt through the thinking 
brain and throbbing heart of the people, will, 
in God's time, be fulfilled by natural 
means, and work to natural issues of good 
and happiness beyond our present imagining.” 
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The following is even more important, 
both as a protest against a calumny, and 
as a testimony of personal experience in 
two different quarters of the earth :— 


“ Tt has been said in a popular, well-written 
review, that women consider themselves, and 
desire to be considered, as a separate class in 
the community, with separate interests, pur- 
suits, and aims, from those of men. We are 
reproached at once with a desire to assimilate 
ourselves to men, and a desire to separate our- 
selves from men; and we are solemnly warned 
against the social evils and moral perils of such 
an assumption to ourselves and to the commu- 
nity at large. 

“ My Lord, I deny absolutely, on the part 
of my countrywomen, any such desire, any such 
assumption. No more fatal, more unjust mis- 
conception could prevail, with regard to the 
views and feelings entertained by intelligent 
Englishwomen on their own condition and 
requirements. On the contrary, it is the desire 
and ambition of women to be considered in all 
the relations, all the conditions of life, domestic 
and social, as the helpmate. We pray not to be 
separated from men, but to be allowed to be 
nearer to them ; to be considered not merely 
as the appendage and garnish of man’s outward 
existence, but as a part of his /ife, and all that 
is implied in the real sense of the word. We 
see the strong necessity in many cases, yet we 
do regret that the avovations of men accustom 
them to dispense with much of our sympathy 
and society, and that thus a great number of 
women are thrown upon their own resources, 
mental and social. Every circle of men from 
which women are excluded supposes a certain 
number of women separated from them. I do 
not find that this state of things has, hitherto, 
made men uncomfortable. Now, however, they 
seem, all at once, to be struck with it as an 
anomalous state; and I am glad of it; but 
surely it is not to be imputed to women as a 
fault, or as an assumption. I saw the effects 
of this kind of social separation of the sexes 
when I was in America. I thought it did not 
act well on the happiness or the manners of 
either. The men too often become coarse and 
material as clay in private life, and in public 
life too prone to cudgels and revolvers; and 
the effect of the women herding so much toge- 
ther was not to refine them, but the contrary ; 
to throw them into various absurd and unfe- 
minine exaggerations. This, at least, was my 
impression. I confine my observations as much 
as possible to our own time and country, else 
I might enlarge on these influences, and show 
that in Italy, as in America, the separation of 
the two sexes, arising from quite different 
causes, is producing even worse results. It 
struck me in Italy that the absence of all true 
sympathy, a sort of disdain felt by the men for 
the women, as the mere amusement of an idle 
hour, might be fatal to the spirit of liberty. 

e women, ill educated, thrown on the 
priests for sympathy, consideration, and com- 
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panionship, were distrusted and contemned by 
the liberal party. The men could not live 
without the love of women—it is rather an 
abuse of the sentiment so to speak—but they 
aimed to live without the social ‘ comforts 
locked up in woman’s love,’ without the 
sympathy, esteem, or approbation of women. 
Of the deep taint of corruption, the gross ma- 
terialism, the discord between scepticism and 
the most ignorant superstition, and other even 
worse results, I forbear to say more in this 
place. I thought, when I was in Italy, that it 
might be difficult to establish political liberty 
on such a rotten basis; but it is fair to add 
that accomplished Italians, while admitting 
the whole extent of this social mischief, attri- 
buted it to the anomalous state of their poli 
tical and religious institutions. I write this 
while rumours of war are around us, and while 
the deepest sympathies of my nature are 
aroused in the cause of the Italian people ; 
but not the less do I feel that, let the issue be 
what it may, they cannot build up a perma- 
nent national and political existence except on 
a healthier social basis. I am speaking only of 
the general impression I brought away from 
America and from Italy, and do not presume 
to judge either country; only I should be sorry 
to see the same causes prevail and produce the 
same effects in this England of ours. The best 
safeguard against ruffianism, as against profli- 
gacy, lies in the true relation between men 
and women. There are professions which neces- 
sarily divide us from men during some hours of 
the day. Lawyers, government officers, mer- 
chants, soldiers, sailors, even when they are 
married and have homes, spend much of their 
time out of them. They should be careful 
that it is not too much. Why should this 
separation be carried farther than is inevit- 
able ? Why do clubs, academies, charitable 
boards, literary and scientific societies so tena- 
ciously exclude women, except when tolerated 
asan occasionaland merely ornamental element? 
Men may say—they do say—‘ What prevents 
you women from having charitable, literary, 
scientific societies and academies of your own?’ 
But this is precisely the state of things which 
every wise man, every feeling woman, will 
deprecate. If, where no law of expediency or 
necessity require it, men studiously separate 
themselves from us, and then reproach us that 
we form, in mere self-defence, some resources 
for ourselves, what can ensue but the moral 
deterioration of both? Let not woman be 
driven to this: we do not seek it, nor does it 
rest with us to avoid it.” 


I am afraid I must not omit the 
following sentences. The regret which 
they will perhaps cause to some clever 
writer, who fancied when he had con- 
cluded his article and received the 
homage of his club, that it was done 
with for ever, may be salutary, however 
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bitter. Few accomplished men care to 
inflict pain upon accomplished and noble 
women ; fewer still would like to think 
that those had suffered from it to whom 
compensation is impossible. 


“In former days women did not usually 
read thé satires written by men against our 
sex; they were too gross—in some instances 
too atrocious even for men to endure, unless 
recommended by their classical latinity to the 
study of our school-boys, or those who instruct 
our school-boys ; but reviews and journals are 
now a part of the reading of all well-educated 
people ; they lie on every drawing-room table. 
A woman takes up one of these able periodi- 
cals, expecting to find instruction, moral suste- 
nance, religious guidance. Possibly she lights 
upon some article, written, not in Latin, but in 
choice and vigorous English, by one of those 
many clever young writers who, it is said, 
have come to a determination ‘to put down 
women.’ Here she finds her honest endea- 
vours to raise her position in life, or to reclaim 
her fallen sisters, traduced and ridiculed. She 
perceives that these gentlemanly adversaries 
do not argue the question of right or wrong ; 
they simply use a power for a purpose. She 
sees the wit and ability she admires, the supe- 
rior power to which she would willingly look 
up for help, here turned against her; the 
privilege of working out good in any path but 
that which obsolete custom has prescribed to 
her is positively refused. If her success in any 
such path be undeniable, it is acknowledged 
in an insolently complimentary style as an 
exceptional case; while the mistakes or 
failures of certain women are singled out as a 
theme of the bitterest ridicule, and visited 
upon a//. Well! the woman who reads this 
well-written, brilliant, ‘unanswerable’ article, 
is perhaps at the very time working hard with 
all the power God has given her, trained by 
such means as society has provided for her, 
to gain her daily bread, to assist her strug- 
gling family ; perhaps she may be sustaining 
an indigent father, or paying the college debts, 
or supporting the unacknowledged children of 
a dissipated brother (we have known such cases 
though we do not speak of them). She reads, 
—and the words, ‘winged by eloquence and en- 
venomed by a cynical impertinence, sink into 
her heart, and leave an ulcer there. It is not 
the facts or the truths which offend, it is the 
vulgar flippant tone, the slighting allusion, the 
heartless ‘jocusity’—to borrow one of their 
own words—with which men, gentlemanly, 
accomplished, otherwise generous and honour- 
able men, can sport with what is most sacred 
in a woman's life—most terrible in a woman’s 
fate. Those who say to us, ‘Help yourselves!’ 
might say in this case, ‘Retort is easy!’ It 
is so—too easy! Suppose a woman were to 
take up the pen and write a review, headed in 
capital letters, ‘Men in the 19th Century!’ 
and pointing to absurd mistekes in legislation; 
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to the want of public spirit in public men ; to 
fraudulent bankruptcies ; to mad or credulous - 
speculations with borrowed gold—to social 
evils of the masculine gender, corrupting the 
homes of others, and polluting their own, and 
wind up the philippic with—‘ Of such are our 
pastors and our masters’? Or respond to an 
article on ‘Silly Novels by Lady Novelists,’ 
by an article headed ‘Silly Novels by Gentle- 
men Novelists’? True! this might be done— 
but God forbid that it ever should be done !— 
God forbid that women should ever enter an 
arena of contest in which victory, were it 
possible, would be destruction! The aggra- 
vating words of angry women never did any 
good, written or spoken ; and of all things we 
could look to for help, recrimination were the 
most foolish and the most fatal. If men can 
sport with that part of the social happiness 
and virtue which has been entrusted to them, 
it is bad enough ; but I trust in God that no 
woman will ever profane the sanctities of life 
left in her keeping by retorting scorn with 
scorn, or avenging licence by licence, for that 
were not merely to deface the social edifice, 
but to pull it down upon our heads. 

“ Meantime, those who look on cannot but see 
that here is a mischief done which men have 
not calculated, and which women cannot avert. 
It is still worse when these accomplished 
writers stoop to a mode of attack which allows 
of no possible retort, and insinuate imputations 
which no woman can hear without shrinking, 
and against which self-defence is ignominious. 
Now, as formerly, reviewers perfectly under- 
stand this; ‘ but,’ men say, ‘if women will ex- 
pose themselves to these attacks, they must 
endure them;’ so then, we may depend on 
‘man’s protection’ only so long as we do not 
need it? I have known a lady who, bent on 
some mission of mercy, ventured, at an unusual 
hour, to pass through Oxford-street, and was 
grossly insulted by a gentleman who mistook 
her calling: but then, ‘why did she expose 
herself to such an accident?’ Why?—because 
there are cases in which a woman must do the 
duty that lies before her even at the risk of a 
derisive satire or a cowardly insult ; just as 
there are occasions when a man must march 
straight forward, though he knows he will be 
shot at from behind a hedge.” 


This is strongly and eloquently writ- 
ten; not without anger, yet more in 
sorrow than in anger. It cannot, how- 
ever, be entirely just. Where the article 
on “Silly Novels by Lady Novelists” 
appeared, I know not ; but it must have 
been intended in a different spirit from 
that which Mrs. Jameson supposed. An 
extravagant and highly spiced compli- 
ment was concealed under it. There 
cannot be the least occasion to show that 
gentlemen write silly novels, Every- 
body is aware of that. The world is 
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full of them. But an ambitious critic 
wishing to propound something new, and 
at the same time to defend the honour 
of his own sex, might exclaim with 
something of triumph‘ and satisfaction, 
“Talk as you please of your ‘Adam 
“ Bede,’ your ‘ Mary Barton,’ your ‘ Heir 
“of Redelyffe,” your ‘John Halifax,’ 
“your ‘ Villette,’ your ‘Old Debt’— 
“we have discovered that even women 
“can write silly Novels!” Perhaps 
the instances produced did not esta- 
blish even this exceptional accusation. 
I do not deny that the evil spirit to 
which Mrs. Jameson alludes, has got 
possession of the minds of some of the 
ablest young men in England; and, 
that any person, man or woman, who 
helps to exorcise it, deserves to be 
canonised. But it is not directed more 
against women than against men; and 
it is far more fatal to those in whom it 
dwells than to those whom it tempts 
them to revile. My last extract will 
connect the main subject of this article 
with the Institution which first led me 
to speak of her. 


GARIBALDI AND THE SICILIAN 
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“T merely suggest these considerations to 
our Education Committees, and to the So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Social Science. 
But in regard to education, we Englishwomen 
require something more. We wish to have 
some higher kinds of industrial, and profes- 
sional, and artistic training more freely ac- 
cessible to women. We wish to have some 
share, however small, in the advantages which 
most of our large well-endowed public insti- 
tutions extend to men only. When the 
National School of Design was opened to 
female students, it met with the stron 
opposition, and, strange to say, the principal 
objection was on the score of morality;—one 
would have thought that all London was to 
be demoralised, because a certain number of 
ladies and a certain number of gentlemen had 
met under the same roof for the study of art. 
True, the two schools were in distinct, in far- 
separated apartments, but it was argued the 
pupils might perhaps meet on the stairs, and 
then, when going home, who was to protect 
the young ladies from the young gentlemen? 
You, my Lord, may have forgotten some of 
the disgraceful absurdities which gentlemen 
and artists were not ashamed to utter publicly 
and privately on that occasion ;—I blush to 
recall them;—I trust we have done with 
them; and as I am sure men have no reason 
to fear women as their rivals, so I hope women 
will, in all noble studies, be allowed hence- 
forth to be their associates and companions.” 


REVOLUTION, 


BY AURELIO SAFFI. 


Tue Sicilian insurrection is, both in 
its moral and in its political character, 
an event of the greatest importance in 
contemporary history. Originated in 
the most legitimate protest of a whole 
people against the worst government of 
the present age, it teaches the oppressors 
and the oppressed that no contrivance 
of brutal force can withstand the una- 
nimous effort of a nation rising to vin- 
dicate its right; whilst, at the same 
time, it powerfully tends to link toge- 
ther the severed limbs of a great country 
—lItaly; and thereby materially to 
modify the whole system of inter- 
national policy in Europe. 

The chief events of the struggle being 
well known, I will limit myself to a 
brief sketch of the proceedings. 

On the night between the 2d and the 


3d of April last, a nucleus of Sicilian 
patriots, who had met in arms in the 
convent of Gancia at Palermo, to con- 
sider the opportunity of rising, were 
attacked by the police, who had traced 
them out. After an obstinate contest, 
and many severe losses, they withdrew 
to the country. The insurrection spread. 
The revolutionary bands, led by influen- 
tial landowners, were able to hold out 
for more than a month against troops 
disheartened by the consciousness of a 
bad cause. Meantime the news of the 
Sicilian movement was rousing men’s 
hearts throughout the peninsula. A 
wide agitation pervaded all the towns of 
Northern and Central Italy. ‘Help to 
the Sicilians” became the watchword of 
all active patriots. Subscriptions were 


opened ; volunteers from all parts of 
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the country flocked to Genoa. There 
Garibaldi, assisted by the efforts of the 
people, noiselessly organized his expe- 
dition. Eluding official interference, he 
succeeded in collecting arms and en- 
listing men. On the appointed day 
some of his followers took possession of 
two commercial steamers—the Piemonte 
and the Lombardo—belonging to the 
Rubattino Company of Genoa, and got 
them out to the open sea. At eve the 
volunteers were gathering in the gardens 
of the Villa Spinola, outside the town, 
where Garibaldi with his officers was in 
attendance. A number of boats was 
ready near the beach. At ten o'clock 
Garibaldi gave the signal, betaking him- 
self to one of the boats, in which eight 
brave .seamen of the Riviera were 
eagerly waiting to carry their gallant 
fellow-countryman to one of the steamers, 
the Piemonte; and in a short time 
the whole band was on board with arms 
and ammunition. Crowds of friends— 
men, women, and youngsters, reluctantly 
remaining behind—were bidding God 
speed from the shore to the departing 
patriots, many of whom were leaving 
wives and children. The two brave 
vessels went proudly floating across the 
great main in the darkness of night, 
carrying on their decks the fortunes 
of a nation. Garibaldi and Nino Bixio! 
—both of them experienced sailors— 
were watching at the helm, successfully 
struggling with a stormy sea. On the 
7th they stopped for coal and arms at 

1 Nino Bixio is a Genoese of a very honour- 
able family, and a relative of the ex-member 
of Parliament of that name in Paris. In 1848, 
when yet very young, he distinguished himself 
fighting with the volunteers in Lombardy, and 
was raised to the rank of captain. In ’49, he 
followed Garibaldi to Rome, as an officer of 
his staff, and was wounded at S. Pancrazio, 
during the siege. In the years that followed, 
when there was no hope of action for Italy, 
Bixio, who from his boyhood had been brought 
up asailor, undertook long and difficult voyages 
at sea, visited Australia and the Antarctic 
regions, keeping an interesting journal of his 
maritime expedition, and returned to his 
native town to work again for his country. 
When Garibaldi, at the beginning of last 
year’s war, crossed the Ticino with his Caccia- 
tori delle Alpi, Nino Bixio was among the first 
to take the field. He has lately been slightly 
wounded at Calata Fimi, _ 
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Talamone ; on the 9th at Orbetello; on 
the 11th, skilfully avoiding the Neapo- 
litan cruisers, they landed at Marsala, 
What took place after the landing— 
namely, the joining of the bands of 
native insurgents with the Cacciatori 
delle Alpi; the rapid march, and the 
impetuous attack with the bayonet 
against the royal troops on the slopes 
of Calata Fimi, taking one of their 
mountain-guns and putting them to 
flight ; then the skirmishes at Partenico 
and §. Martino, and the sudden appa- 
rition of Garibaldi on the heights of 
Palermo—all this is familiar to English 
readers through the narrative of the 
Times’ Correspondent. 

The strategic ingenuity of Garibaldi’s 
operations to mislead the royalists con- 
centrated on the plateau beneath ; his 
mock-retreat from Parco, his wonderful 
march to Misilmeri, the unexpected 
assault at Porta di Termini, and his 
triumphal entrance in the market-place, 
the Vecchia Fiera, amidst the enthusias- 
tic cheering of the liberated population, 
are equally known ; then followed the 
street-fight for three days, the brutal 
and cowardly bombardment, the cruelties 
perpetrated by the troops on the citizens, 
and the glorious victory of the patriots, 
compelling the Neapolitan Generals to 
accept a capitulation, of which Garibaldi 
dictated the terms. I shall, therefore, 
abstain from a detailed account of the 
immediate facts, and will enter, instead, 
into the causes which have prepared the 
Sicilian revolution, and which explain 
its success. 

There have beentwo powerful agencies 
at work in the Sicilian rising : one local, 
and called forth by the iniquitous acts 
of the rulers; the other general, and 
inherent in the movement of national 
ideas throughout Italy. The local ques- 
tion is one of long standing between the 
Sicilians and the Bourbonic dynasty. 
Earlier than any other European country, 
Sicily enjoyed the benefit of a regular 
constitution, the foundation of which. 
was first laid by the Normans in the 
eleventh century. Their successors, the 
Swabian kings, and particularly the 
Emperor Frederic IL., not only respected 


























but enlarged the fundamental law of 
the country, and more regularly called 
the deputies of the towns, or commons, 
to a seat in Parliament. When, in 1266, 
Charles of Anjou, supported by the 
Pope, usurped the throne of the unfor- 
tunate Swabians, enforcing by right- 
divine an absolute form of government 
on both Naples and Sicily, the Sicilians, 
who had been awakened to the energies 
of a free nation, put an end to French 
tyranny and Papal encroachments by 
the famous Vespers, and turned for pro- 
tection to the constitutional House of 
Aragon. The Aragonese kings were 
freely elected by the Sicilian people, 
and dependent in their administration 
on the control of their Parliaments. 
Chailes V. himself—the great destroyer 
of medizval liberties in Europe—having 
succeeded, as the representative of the 
dynastic rights of Aragon and Castille, 
to the Sicilian throne, swore to the con- 
stitution and opened the Parliament in 
person in 1535. Nor were the franchises 
of the island abolished or curtailed 
during the two centuries of Spanish 
vice-royal government. After the war 
of succession, at the beginning of last 
century, the Congress of Utrecht gave 
Sicily to Victor Amedeus of Savoy, en- 
joining to him, in the 7th article of the 
treaty, in the name of the allied powers, 
to “approve, confirm, and ratify all the 
privileges, liberties, etc.” .... of the 
Sicilians ; and Victor Amedeus duly 
fulfilled his obligations. To violate 
the sacredness of old tradition, over- 
throw a constitution hallowed by seven 
centuries of national records, break 
through all personal and public secu- 
rities, and forswear the most solemn 
promises and oaths, was the unenvi- 
able distinction of the House of Bour- 
bon. The founder of this dynasty, 
Charles IIT. of Bourbon, son of Philip 
V. of Spain, and of the ambitious 
Isabella Farnese, entered Naples and 
occupied Sicily, in 1734, with the con- 
sent of the powers allied against Austria, 
and under the condition of a permanent 
separation of those provinces from the 
Spanish crown. He acknowledged, how- 
ever, the local privileges of the island, 
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and ruled, according to the spirit of the 
age, as a philosopher and a reformer. 
But when, at the time of the French 
revolution, the old powers of Europe 
leagued themselves against liberal ideas, 
Ferdinand I. of Naples, and his wife, 
Caroline ot Austria, followed the dic- 
tates of the most lawless despotism. 
They requited the generous hospitality 
and help which the Sicilians had afforded 
them, by attempting, in 1811, to deprive 
them of their rights. No sooner had 
Ferdinand, on his return to Naples in 
1814, secured his sway under Austrian 
protection, than he established a system 
of absolute government ; forced the 
island into Neapolitan centralization, 
and allowed it to be invaded by a rapa- 
cious bureaucracy and police, who have 
ever since treated the Sicilians like 
hereditary bondsmen. 

“ An all-powerful and unrestrained 
“ police” (says the protest of the Sicilian 
Parliament, in 1848, to the Great Powers) 
‘entangled both penal and civil laws in 
“ its vast meshes, mocking at justice, and 
“respecting neither personal safety nor 
“the privacy of the domestic sanctuary. 
“... The Sicilians were thrown into 
“prison and exiled without even the 
“ formality of a writ of judgment; they 
“were tortured in the barracks of the 
“ vendarmes, and in the gloomy dens of 
“the Commissaries ; in spite of custom 
“ and national institutions, the episcopal 
“sees were not filled by Sicilians, while 
“the holy calling of priesthood was de- 
“secrated by a system of espionage 
“ enjoined upon the minister of God as 
“one of his duties.” 

The House of Bourbon having again, 
in 1849, trampled down by treachery 
and massacre the liberties of its subjects 
both at Naples and in Sicily, did not 
change its policy. The atrocities per- 
petrated by Maniscalchi' and his asso- 
ciates upon innocent and defenceless 
men, women, and children, down to the 
very eve of the present insurrection, add 
a fearful testimony to the inexpiable 
crimes of a dynasty whose conduct has 
forced into a protest, in the name of 


1 See the pamphlet “ La Torture en Sicile,’ 
by M. De Varenne, an eye-witness, 
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justice ‘and humanity, not only the mo- 
derate liberals, but the very supporters 
of legitimacy and right-divine. 

Thus much as to the local grievances 
of the island. But local wrongs were 
not the only motive which impelled the 
Sicilians to rise. The restoration of 
their provincial privileges, in the old 
form at least, was not their object. The 
principle which inspired the movement 
from the beginning, and brought the 
people to rally with enthusiasm around 
Garibaldi, arises from the tendency now 
¥ common to all Italians towards national 
unity. We must bear in mind, with re- 
ference to the Italian question, a funda- 
mental truth, which, though manifested 
by all the facts of contemporary history 
in the peninsula, is often contradicted by 
a certain class of politicians, who affect 
scepticism about everything that does not 
suit their taste. The fact is this: that the 
real cause of all the revolutions which 
have taken place in our days, in the dif- 
ferent states of Italy, is the necessity of 
national organization as a security against 
domestic tyranny and foreign interference. 

The division of the peninsula under 
separate governments, which, with the 
exception of one, had nothing in common 
with the aspirations of the country, and 
were ever ready to secure their local 
sway by foreign occupation, rendered 
utterly impossible any internal ameliora- 
tion, and necessarily placed the country 
in a state of dependence and helpless- 
ness with respect to its external relations. 
It was through this that the Italians,— 
after a long series of conciliatory but 
fruitless attempts to obtain gradual re- 
forms and a national policy at the hands 
of their rulers,—were at last convinced 
that nothing would avail them until the 
twenty-six millions of men inhabiting 
the country should be brought to join 
in one common life and action. Thus 
every protest that has arisen, especially 
in the last ten years, has revealed the 
powerful growth of the national idea. 

The experiment of 1848 has left deep 
traces on the Italian mind. The nation 
was then beguiled into the dream of a 
confederation of States, with the Pope 
and the other princes at the head of it, 
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and of a war of independence under 
their united guidance. The confedera- 
tion never took place—the war was lost. 
Each separate province was left to fight 
single-handed ; and the consequence was 
that, one after the other, they fell back 
into slavery. After a proof of heroism 
which served at least to show what the 
Italian race, if once united, could be 
capable of, and was an undying protest 
in the name of the country against 
foreign invasion, Bologna, Brescia, Pa- 
lermo, Messina, Rome, and Venice fell 
under the arms of foreign and domestic 
oppressors. But, amidst their repeated 
drawbacks, the lessons of the past and 
the hopes of the future never ceased to 
inspire confidence in the hearts of the 
Italians. Ever renewed protests, by 
words, by writings, by acts of desperate 
daring, by endless appeals to action, 
were set to work, chiefly by men who 
have been often accused of anarchical 
views, because they never consented to 
make the cause of their country sub- 
ordinate to selfish calculations, or to 
diplomatic conveniences. As before ’48 
the Brothers Bandiera had offered their 
life, to call forth by a sublime example 
the dormant energies of the Italian 
youth,—so, within the last ten years, 
Bentivegna,' Nicotera,? Pisacane, and 


1 Bentivegna, a rich Sicilian proprietor, was 
the leader of an attempt at insurrection in the 
island a few years ago; and he is even now 
one of the chiefs of the insurgents. 

2 Nicotera, a Neapolitan of noble birth, ac- 
companied Pisacane and the three hundred, 
who landed at Sapri in 1857. The bold 
attempt, as it is well known, was unsuccessful, 
Colonel Pisacane, formerly of the Neapolitan 
army, and, in ’49, one of the leading officers of 
the Roman Republic, fell, with many others, 
fighting against the royalists. Nicotera and 
the rest were made prisoners. His conduct 
in presence of the Neapolitan tribunals, his 
having assumed the whole responsibility, as a 
chief, in order to exonerate his companions, 
his noble silence when his judges sought by 
threats and compulsions to elicit from him the 
ery of “ Viva il re,” his constancy and serenity 
during three years of confinement in the hor- 
rible dungeon of Favignana, rank him among 
the most elevated characters of our days. His 
deliverance from the fort of Favignana, which 
took place on the 3d of June, is an event of 
happy omen for Italy. He is now actively at 
work for his country’s cause in Palermo. 











others, have kept alive, by individual 
acts of the noblest self-devotion, the 
sacred fire of freedom and nationality in 
the heart of the people. And it was 
owing to them, and to the party to 
which they belonged,—a party which 
has never ceased to hold up at home 
and abroad the banner of Italian unity, 
—that the country was raised to the 
consciousness of her destinies. 

A national revolution in Italy was 
recognised as unavoidable and’ impend- 
ing by diplomacy itself, through Count 
Cavour’s representations at the Congress 
of Paris ; and it is my conviction, that, 
sooner or later, even independently of 
any military help from without, Italy 
must by her own means have achieved 
the. work of her emancipation. The 
French complication was a result of the 
want of faith in the ministers of the 
crown with respect to the efficiency of 
the national forces to withstand the 
power of Austria; of their unwilling- 
ness to meet the responsibility of the 
whole bearing of the Italian question ; 
and of a necessity, beyond their control, 
arising from the political plans of the 
formidable neighbour who offered his 
help in the Italian war. The spirit of 
the people of Italy, however, warded off 
the dangers of the ministerial policy. 
They steadfastly insisted on the prin- 
ciple of nationality and unity; and 
since then the Sardinian monarchy has 
been unavoidably brought to the alter- 
native either of losing all hold of the 
movement, or of furthering it as the 
nature of things and public opinion 
command. 

The Sicilian revolution has forced the 
work back to its true direction, and the 
insurgents and their Italian brethren 
have met to consecrate the bond of the 
common country on the field of their 
patriotic battles. 

Let us consider the circumstances and 
dispositions under which it took place, 
the better to understand its national 
character. I must start, in my exposi- 


tion, from the turning point of the 
peace of Villa Franca. Whilst the war was 
going on in Lombardy, French influence 
was paramount in Italy. War, policy, and 
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public opinion depended on the man 
who had crossed the Alps with 200,000 
soldiers, to create a new Napoleonic 
episode on a field well known to Napo- 
leonic tradition. And yet, even at that 
time, the relations between the Italian 
people and the power of France were 
greatly altered from what they had been 
sixty years before. Italy, at the be- 
ginning of this century, was the hand- 
maiden of France. Napoleon fashioned 
her motions according to his dictatorial 





will. But in 1859 she had a life of her 
own. Though still dismembered and 


ill-organized, she was aspiring, adven- 
turous, and capable of self-reliance. 
The active patriots joined Garibaldi, 
and raised the national banner for the 
purpose of giving it a distinct Italian 
character amidst foreign friends and 
foreign foes. The victories of Como 
and Varese crowned it with imperish- 
able laurels. On the other hand, the 
Piedmontese army, faithful to its ancient 
traditions of gallantry, and inspired, 
besides, by the new life of the country, 
accomplished its work in the campaign 
with signal success. The nation felt 
that something had grown within her 
that must be kept sacred and uncon- 
taminated ; and that she might owe 
gratitude, but not passive submission, 
to France. When the peace of Villa 
Franca blasted her hopes, leaving her 
in the most perplexing difficulties, she 
recoiled in awe, but did not lose confi- 
dence in her moral strength. The 
central Italian provinces resisted all 
diplomatic intrigues, and persevered 
cautiously but unflinchingly in the 
work of their fusion. Up to that time 
Naples and Sicily had been silently 
awaiting the result of the struggle in 
Northern Italy. The tendency that had 
prevailed, of limiting the question for 
the present to the provinces emanci- 
pated during the war, naturally excluded 
Rome, Sicily, and Naples from any co- 
operation in the movement. Besides 
this, there was an apprehension, com- 
mon to all Italian patriots, lest a rising 


_ in Southern Italy, while the Napoleonic 


prestige was everywhere so great, should 
offer an opportunity to Muratist preten- 
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sions. Therefore that part of the coun- 
try appeared calm whilst the rest was 
stormy ; outwardly calm it was, but in 
fact active preparations for the future, 
particularly in the island, were going 
on. Sicily, ever since the triumph of 
Neapolitan reaction in 1849, had been 
secretly organizing her patriotic elements 
for a new rising. The peculiar relations 
of the island with the Bourbonic dynasty 
render—for it, even more than for the 
main land—utterly impossibleany scheme 
of constitutional reconciliation ; and in 
their locally helpless condition the Sici- 
lians were brought by the very instinct 
of safety earnestly to look to the merg- 
ing of their political life into that of 
the Italian nation as the only chance of 
salvation. They consequently embraced 
the idea of Italian unity both from 
patriotism and from practical reasons. 
The “ Societa Nazionale,” directed in 
Turin, by the Sicilian La Farina, and 
representing the moderate party, sought 
to exercise its influence in the island on 
that very ground ; but—dependent as it 
was for action on ministerial inspiration 
and the oracles of diplomacy, and sys- 
tematically opposed to popular initiative 
and insurrection against regular armies— 
would never have brought about the 
Sicilian revolution, if other more reso- 
lute influences had not been there at 
work beforehand. 

Active preparations for the rising of 
the Sicilians, in the name of Italian 
unity, had been carried on, at their own 
personal risk, by men who belonged to 
the party which, in antagonism to the 
wily calculations of the “Societa Na- 
zionale,” styled itself the “Party of 
Action.” In constant communication 
with the Sicilian patriots, from Genoa, 
from Malta, from England, from Paris, 
these men collected money, bought arms, 
sent instructions and plans of combined 
action. When the peace of Villa Franca 
made everywhere more intense the feel- 
ing that the Italians had no hope of 
emancipation except in their own right 
arm, the same instinct that attracted 
the Sicilians towards the common coun- 
try prompted the patriots of Central 
Italy to work for the expansion of the 


movement towards the south. They 
were looking to the Marche, Umbria, 
and Abbruzzi as the way through which 
the electric wire of national affinity be- 
tween the north and the south of the 
Peninsula was to be carried through by 
means of national insurrection. The 
horrors committed at Perugia by the 
mercenaries of the Pope had already 
stimulated this disposition by feelings 
of sympathy towards the victims, and 
by just indignation towards their assas- 
sins ; and it was not without difficulty 
that the provisional governments of 
Tuscany and the Emilia prevented the 
troops and the volunteers from crossing 
the frontier. Then a painful contest 
took place between the national impulse 
of those who felt the duty of carrying 
on the movement and the party who 
were in power. Nor did the latter, in 
its resistance, have recourse to fair 
means. Availing themselves of the 
prejudice, often refuted by facts, yet 
always rife, that Mazzini and his friends 
were working for the Republic, the 
rulers of Central Italy, with the excep- 
tion of Farini, organized a regular pro- 
scription against all active patriots, 
Then it was that, among others, Rosolino 
Pilo, one of the chief promoters, and 
now but too likely a martyr,! of the 
Sicilian insurrection, was, on the plea 
of his relations with Mazzini, kept a 
prisoner for more than a month by the 
police of Bologna, who gave the people 
to understand that he was an Austrian 
agent in disguise. 

Then Garibaldi, who had opened the 
subscription for “ Il Milione di Fucili,” 


? Rosolino Pilo, of the marquises of Capace, 
has undoubtedly been the most active organ- 
izer of the Sicilian insurrection. Well known 
to his countrymen for his patriotism and 
courage since 1848, when he was yet almost a 
boy, he has been, during the last ten years of 
servitude, more than once in his native island 
under different disguises, encouraging his 
fellow-countrymen to the work of deliverance. 
He was one of the purest minds and most 
earnest hearts that I ever came in contact 
with. The accounts given of the severity of 
his wounds seem to leave no hope of recovery. 
—NSince the preceding lines were written, I have 
received melancholy assurance that he died of 
his wounds on the 13th of June. 
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and was organizing the volunteers in the 
Romagna, through a commission con- 
ferred upon him by the king himself, 
was obliged to resign his office ; and when, 
withdrawing from the “Societa Nazi- 
onale,” and protesting against its system 
of policy, he proposed a new association 
of Italian patriotism under the name of 
“La Nazione Armata,” he was again 
compelled to renounce his purpose and 
retire, discouraged, into inactivity. Maz- 
zini had been, meanwhile, sojourning 
for two months in Florence (July and 
August, 1859). I have a private docu- 
ment which proves beyond doubt the 
singlemindedness of Ais intentions. Some 
friend wrote to him, exhorting him to 
abstain from any interference in the state 
of affairs, as any action of his, amidst the 
apprehensions then prevailing, would 
only have tended to misconstrue his 
designs, excite opposition, and afford a 
pretext to persecution and calumny. He 
answered: “I do nothing but look, and 
“wait, and propose my ideas to some of 
“ the chiefs, who probably will not accept 
“them. As to coming forward myself, 
“or acting in any exclusive way, with 
“elements of my own, I do not even 
“dream of it. Let then my friends be 
“tranquil on this ground.” When he 
saw that there was no chance of having 
his programme of action for national 
unity carried out by the men in 
power, he again left the country, and 
wrote his famous letter to Victor Em- 
manuel, which (if report be true) pro- 
duced a deep impression on the mind of 
the king himself. Still the work in the 
south was going on, and Mazzini effi- 
ciently contributed toits progress. Crispi, 
the present secretary of the Provisional 
Government at Palermo, went twice to 
the island to urge on the movement. 
The Sicilian patriots were in constant 
communication with Rosolino Pilo, who, 
nothing daunted by the treatment under- 
gone in Central Italy, was earnestly 
working with them in the name of 
Italian unity. 

During the time of his sojourn in 
Florence, Mazzini wrote to Baron Rica- 
soli, who was seeking him in order to 
banish him a prisoner to some remote 


quarter of the world, the following lines: 
“Fight or ten thousand men, and the 
“name of Garibaldi, with the Sicilian 
“movement now ripe through a long 
“ preparation, will lead to the insurrec- 
“tion of the kingdom. The insurrec- 
“tion of the kingdom would place the 
“Ttalian movement in such a position 
“as to enable the country to deal, on 
“equal terms, with any power whatso- 
“ever.” Thus careless of persecution, 
he was thinking of, and working for, only 
the greatness of that country — his 
country—in which he was not allowed 
even freely to breathe. Again, in Feb- 
ruary last, on the occasion of the sub- 
scriptions opened at Glasgow for the 
Garibaldi fund, whilst acting in accord- 
ance with the great leader of the Italian 
volunteers, he wrote to that city as 
follows: “ We are working actively in 
“the South (of Italy) to promote there 
“a change which would reach the aim 
“at once. You helped us, through 
“ pecuniary assistance, when we were at 
“work in Northern Italy; help us if 
“you can for the South. Explain to 
“ your countrymen that our aim is unity ; 
“ that there is the root of the question ; 
“that Italy will never be tranquil, Eu- 
“rope never be at peace, whilst that 
“supreme aim of ours is not reached.” 
And, in that very letter, as in all other 
papers written of late by him, he dis- 
tinctly declares that he postpones his 
political opinions to that aim. “ You 
ought,” he says to his correspondent, “ to 
“trust our sincere love of our country, 
“to see from our self-abdication as to 
“ questions of form that we are neither 
“exclusive nor rash..... The only 
“question between a fraction now in 
“ power of the moderate party and our 
“own, comprising, nwances & part, every 
“man, from Garibaldi, as a citizen sol- 
“ dier, to me, as an Italian citizen—from 
“the volunteers in the army to the 
“working and middle classes of our 
“towns—is a question of means. Shall 
“we depend on diplomacy, Congress, 
“French protectorate, &c., or shall we 
*‘ depend on our own forces,’on the loud, 
“incessant proclamation of our wish and 
“right, on our identifying the life of the 
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“ emancipated provinces with that of the 
“still oppressed, and in our unfolding 
“a whole, straightforward Italian policy 
“in that direction, and seizing boldly 
“the opportunity for carrying it out? 
“ Are we to allow the movement to be 
“localised, or are we to try to nation- 
“alise it ?” This is the question ; 
and the writer of the letter just 
quoted, has again, a few days ago, re- 
peated the same declaration, through an 
article in the Unita Italiana of Genoa, 
in answer to attacks made against hini, 
on the one side by the ministerial party, 
who accuse him of plotting for an ex- 
clusive form of government, and on the 
other by the uncompromising repub- 
licans, who accuse him of betraying his 
political ideal to his scheme of Italian 
unity. “Our cry,” he says, “is unity, 
“ liberty. As regards the rest we bow to 
“the will of the country.” But there 
is a stereotyped phraseology of calumny, 
which is kept up by certain Italian 
correspondents of influential English 
papers, either to curry favour with 
the official party, or from personal 
motives beneath the notice of upright 
minds, according to which Mazzini and 
the Italian Republicans are obstinately 
conspiring, for their political dream, 
against the very life of their country. 
The relations between the different 
parties in Italy are now these: the 


great majority of the nation, in which, 


all earnest patriots, whether of constitu- 
tional or of republican opinions, have 
joined, wish for independence and unity ; 
every question of formal politics is set 
aside ; and the cry of Italy and Victor 
Emmanuel calls upon the monarchy to 
follow out the programme of the nation, 
The party which tended to localise the 
movement, and would have been for- 


merly satisfied with a confederation of 


separate constitutional states, is almost 
entirely dwindling away. Any minister 
in the free state who dared now openly 
to countenance such schemes, would 
lose his popularity. Thus the only real 
antagonism which survives the old par- 
ties in Italy is simply a practical one 
among those who admit in common that 
unity is the work of the times, but are 


divided as to the opportunity of carrying 
it out by naticnal means and self-depen- 
dent action, or entrusting it to even- 
tuality and diplomatic subtlety. The 
former party is now growing far more 
influential than the latter, especially 
since the fact of Garibaldi’s success has 
justified its views. It has for it the 
authority of that heroic leader himself, 
who, on leaving for Sicily, trusted to 
the hands of his friend Dr. Bertani, an 
appeal to the Italians for joint action ; 
and is supported by that true foresight 
of the people which leads them ‘to feel 
that every spot of their country not 
taken possession of by the nation will 
be invaded by foreign intrigue. 

But to return to the Sicilians. On 
the 25th of March past, Rosolino Pilo, 
who had received information from 
Sicily that a crisis was at hand, set off 
from Genoa, with a military companion 
of the name of Corrado, in a sailing 
vessel, for his native island. After 
many hardships at sea, they landed near 
Messina on the 10th of April, and were 
able to enter the town in disguise, while 
the royal troops were bombarding it 
from the fort. Pilo wrote, on the 12th, 
an account of the state of things, say- 
ing: “Sicily feels more than any other 
“ province in Italy that the question is, 
“ —<to be Italians.’ Iam sure of the 
“ triumph; yet you must think of assist- 
“ing us. Shame to the other Italian 
“ provinces if they do not help the Si- 
“ cilian movement, which is not a sepa- 
“‘ ratist movement, but only and deeply 
“ Ttalian.” 

This young man, belonging to one of 
the most ancient and noble families of 
the island, having put himself at the 
head of his Messinian friends, joined 
with them the other bands from the in- 
terior, and fought gallantly in several 
encounters. He was thus an efficient 
instrument to give time to Garibaldi for 
his expedition ; and was by the latter, 
on his arrival in Sicily, appointed to 
organize the insurrection in the district 
of Carini. He wrote again from that 
place a letter full of confidence and of 
generous feeling ; but, alas! it was de- 
creed by Providence that he should fall 
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Garibaldi and the Sicilian Revolution. 


among the first martyrs in his country’s 
cause. “On the 21st,” wrote a friend 
from Palermo, “one of our columns, 
“headed by the gallant and generous 
“ Rosolino Pilo, had, at S. Martino, a 
“fierce encounter with the royalists : 
“the Sicilians were few; still they 
“ fought valiantly—Pilo foremost ; but 
“ through his ardent nature, and full of 
“noble courage, he exposed himself to 
“the last; and the last shot of the 
* royalists wounded him mortally. The 
“oss of this man is a great misfortune 
“ for the Sicilians.” 

Garibaldi’s expedition was entirely 
the work of patriots, who acted inde- 
pendently of any assistance or favour 
from the government. Money, arms, 
ammunition, were provided by means of 
popular contributions ; and, at the end, 
from the funds raised, in the name of 
Garibaldi, for “Tl Milione di Fucili,” 
though not without difficulty, owing to 
official control on the money thus col- 
lected. Garibaldi has been and is also 
not indifferently helped by private sub- 
scriptions in England, from different 
quarters, with a unanimity which is the 
highest testimonial to the noble devo- 
tion of his glorious enterprise. 

Men of democratic principles, as 
Bixio, Sirtori,! Savi, the editor of the 
Unita Italiana of Genoa, Mosto, the 


1 Giuseppe Sirtori was originally a priest. 
He isa Lombard. At an early age he became 
convinced of the falsehood of Roman Catholi- 
cism, and then, consistently with the sincerity 
of his conscience, gave up the priestly office. 
But deeply religious at heart, he turned 
to the cause of the moral and national 
regeneration of his country that spirit of de- 
votion which he would have given to the 
Church if true to its mission. Thus he 
became a soldier of liberty and indepen- 
dence. In ’49, during the siege of Venice, his 
perfect calmness in the very face of death 
made him an object of admiration to his 
soldiers. He commanded there the battalion 
of Lombard volunteers. During the exile, he 
applied himself with assiduity to military 
studies, preparing himself for the expected 
national wars. He is now one of the most 
able officers of Garibaldi, and the chief of his 
staff. He was slightly wounded at Calata Fimi. 
La Masa is a Sicilian, who took a prominent 
part in the insurrection of Palermo in °48; 
Orsini, a Sicilian also, a very experienced 
Officer, and an exile since '49. 
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leader of those “Cacciatori Genovesi” 
who did wonders of courage and were 
decimated at Calata Fimi; Orsini and La 
Masa, both Sicilians, and many others 
like them, joined as brothers in the same 
patriotic work with persons of the 
highest nobility. Lads of aristocratic 
families, as well as of humble extrac- 
tion, inspired from their childhood with 
the love of their country by their own 
parents, have abandoned their homes to 
fight for Italy, writing, on their depar- 
ture, the most touching letters, full of 
a deep sense of duty, to soften their 
mothers’ grief. You see in all this the 
symptoms of the resurrection of a coun- | 
try, the youthfulness of a race, which, 
though trampled down for centuries, has 
in itself the seeds of a noble future. 

The success of the Sicilian revolution, 
under the leadership of Garibaldi and 
his companions, will necessarily lead to 
the re-opening of the whole Italian 
question. The news from the peninsula 
seem already to point to the spreading 
of the revolution in the continental 
portion of the kingdom as unavoid- 
able. The party which desires national 
unity has greatly increased even at 
Naples : the most distinguished minds 
of the kingdom (the greater number 
of them in exile) have declared for 
annexation. Many of them form now 
part of the Italian Parliament at Turin ; 
and they will not easily be induced 
to renounce their independent con- 
stitutional position, to venture their 
freedom and life under a sham-constitu- 
tion granted, through compulsion, by 
the descendant and imitator of a series 
of sovereigns who have repeatedly 
broken through all constitutional secu- 
rities, and laid violent hand on the re- 
presentatives of the country in the very 
sanctuary of their parliamentary fune- 
tions. The army itself, worked upon 
by patriotic ideas, will not long resist 
the call of the nation. All these cir- 
cumstances exercise a deep influence on 
the subjects of Francis II.; whilst on the 
other side the Italians know well that a 
separate dynasty in the south of the 
peninsula will uever be a faithful ally 
to the rest of the country. Diplomacy 
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may delay, but will not be able to pre- 
vent, the formation of a united Italy. 
Will force then be used? We hope 
that no European power will commit 
itself to such a course ; we trust that 
England will efficiently back with its 
moral influence the cause of the Italian 
nation. Any interference would lead 
not only to a regress in Italian affairs 
which, sooner or later, the Italians would 
retrieve by revolution ; but it would also 
create a complication of a serious nature 
as regards the interests of the naval 
powers in the Mediterranean. Let Sicily 
solve the question of her destinies by 
her own free vote ; let the principle of 
non-intervention be fairly applied to the 
progressive development of Italian na- 
tionality, and, if national unity should 
be the result, let the world acknowledge 
and welcome the event. 

Europe requires a redistribution of 


her forces, a new law of equilibrium 
conformable to national exigencies, as a 
condition of peace and improvement. 
Italy free, independent, united, within 
the limits of her Alps, will help in 
keeping France and Germany at peace ; 
she will naturally co-operate with Eng- 
land in preserving the freedom of the 
sea. Geography, experience of past 
errors, and social condition appoint the 
Italian nation to a pacific mission in 
Europe. But let, above all, the Italians 
of all parties earnestly act for themselves, 
with energy and comprehensiveness 
equal to the great task they have in 
hand. Let them be convinced that any 
division in the camp is fatal, that all 
political and personal antagonisms must 
be waived in presence of their country’s 
cause, and that if they manfully rely 
on their own action and on the justice 
of their cause, Italy is theirs. 





THE BOOT. 
FROM THE ITALIAN OF GIUSEPPE GIUSTI. 


Wuewn Giusti wrote the poem of which we here offer a translation, a quarter 
of a century back, Italy was in the apprehension of most minds a geographical 
expression, and nothing more. That unique physical configuration of the penin- 
sula, which has arrested the attention of every boy or girl who has ever studied a 
map of Europe since maps were first correctly drawn, was the sole tangible “ unity” 
of Italy in which anybody north of the Alps could then profess a belief, without 
laying himself open to the imputation of being a mere political enthusiast and 
dreamer. The undeniable resemblance to the shape of a boot is the basis upon 
which Giusti built this poem. It was natural for a poet, whose every line was 
written with the view of awakening among his countrymen that strength of feeling 
and purpose which alone might enable them to restore Italy to the rank of a free 
nation, to take hold in some shape or other of a permanent fact, which neither 
native municipal jealousy, local tyranny, nor foreign contempt or repression, could 
contradict or do away with. The Boot, with its strong hem or fringe of Alps at 
top, and its broad seam of Apennine down the middle—coinciding in its extent 
with the spoken Italian language—was a symbol of unity so pointedly at variance 
with the existing subdivision of despotic principalities, as readily to form a speak- 
ing text for a suggestive sermon. The historical fortunes of the poor Boot, as it 
has been torn and pulled out of its pristine and native compactness by the rapa- 
city of one appropriator after another, until, from being the wonder of the world 
as the cradle and centre of the Roman Empire, it has fallen to its patchwork con- 
dition of the nineteenth century, shaped themselves in Giusti’s mind into a 
humorous and pointed allegory. It is difficult for those who have lived in a 
land where freedom of political discussion has been long coextensive with freedom 
of thcught, to appreciate the skill of the irony which, under the censorship of an 
Austrian police, was at once the most necessary and the most effective weapon of 
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offence and defence for an anonymous writer whom everybody knew. To the subtle 
apprehension of all among his own countrymen who sympathized with his yearn- 
ings for a nobler national life, at a time when such sympathy involved frequent in- 
convenience, and some danger, Giusti’s Boot conveyed a truth and a moral spur in 
the most forcible manner. At a time when the calm firmness of the attitude 
taken by the Italians of North and Central Italy has baffled foreign intrigue, 
falsified the sneer which spoke of: “La Terre des Morts,” and won for themselves 
the conditions of a national existence—at a moment when a noble and unselfish 
heroism is still struggling in the South against enormous odds to give an equal 
share of liberty to the long-oppressed subjects of the Sicilian kingdom—English 
readers will not be unready to listen to the utterances of a foreign humour, and to 
value, as they have been valued by his countrymen, the words of the greatest and 
most national poet of the present generation of Italians. 

The particular allusions to different wearers of the Boot will in general be 
easily understood by readers of Italian history ; though one or two of them are 
rather puzzling. The “German full of bluster,’ probably refers not so pointedly 
to any single invader, as to the contests between the German emperors, the great 
towns, and the Church, at intervals, from Barbarossa to Henry the Seventh. The 
rise of the Venetian and Genoese republics, the struggles of Charles of Anjou and 
Peter of Aragon, the Sicilian Vespers, and the magnificent tyranny of the Medici, 
are in their turn sufficiently indicated. The rivalry between French and Spaniards 
for the rich prize of Italy, which culminated in the wars of Francis the First and 
Charles the Fifth, is balanced by a reference to the shameless nepotism of the 
Popes, repeated in the instances of Bertrand de Poiet, John and Cesar Borgia, 
and so many other illegitimate scions of successive Papal families. The misused 
power and “crooked courses” of the first Napoleon, who might have made Italy 
free and great in unity, if he had wished to do so, are finely pointed out in the 
last allusion to the past fortunes of the Boot; and the half-dozen concluding 
verses are as clear and forcible an exposition of the spirit and policy which are still 
required for the best solution of the Italian problem as if they had been written 
in the present year. No foreign interference or usurpation—“ no French or Ger- 
man leg, you understand,” to fill the Boot, and no French or German bootmaker to 
manipulate the material, or to fix the pattern! Italy, if left alone—fara da se. 


I am not made of ordinary stuff, 
Nor am I such a boot as rustics wear ; 
And if my shape seem hewn out in the rough, 
No bungler’s stamp of workmanship I bear : 
With double soles, and action firm and free, 
T’m formed for any work by land or sea. 


Up to mid-thigh I stand, nor ever stir, 
Deep in the water, yet am just as sound ; 
I’m good for sporting, good to wear the spur, 
As many asses to their cost have found : 
All stitched compact and firm by vigorous needle, 
With hem at top, and seam straight down the middle. 


But then, I’m not drawn on with so much ease, 
Nor am I fit for any trifler’s use ; 
A slender foot I should but lame or tease, 
To suit the vulgar leg I should not choose : 
There’s no one yet has kept me on throughout ; 
They’ve worn me just a little, turn about. 
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I won’t inflict on you the category 
Of all who've tried to get me for their own, 
But only here and there, to fit my story, 
Note such and such, most worthy to be known ; 
Relating how my ruin first was planned, 
And thieves have passed me down from hand to hand, 


You'll think it past belief, but once I started 
Off at full gallop of my own accord, 
And right across the whole known world I darted, 
Till overhaste betrayed me,—I was floored : 
My equilibrium lost, I lay extended 
This way and that, and so the matter ended. 





A grand confusion followed: o’er me surged 

A flood of every race and savage fashion, 
Tumbling from all outlandish quarters, urged 

By a priest’s counsel, or a demon’s passion ; 
One seized me by the instep, one the calf, 
And jeering cried, “ Who'll get the bigger half?” 


The priest, despite his cloth, to try the boot 
Upon his own account showed some desire, 

But, finding that I did not suit his foot, 
Hither and thither let me out on hire: 

Now to the earliest bidder in the mart 

He yields me, acting but the boot-jack’s part. 


To wrestle with the priest, and plant his heel 
Firm in me, came a German full of bluster ; 
But oft to bear him home, as turned the wheel, 
Those heels were forced their utmost speed to muster : 
He tried and tried enough to gall his foot, 
But never yet could pull on all the boot. 


Left for a century upon the shelf, 

A simple trader next I'll name who wore me, 
Gave me a blacking, made me stir myself, 

And o’er the sea to Eastern climates bore me, 
In rough condition, but a perfect whole, 
And set with good hob-nails about the sole. 


My merchant friend, grown rich, a fitting act 
Deemed it to deck me out with greater cost ; 
Tassels and golden spurs were on me tacked, 
3ut something of solidity was lost ; 
And in the long run, finding out the difference, 
For those good primitive nails I own a preference. 


You could not find in me a crack or wrinkle 
When I one day a Western rascal saw 

Leap from his galley plump upon my ankle, 
And try to clutch it with his little claw ; 

But fair and softly—two could play that game ; 

One vesper at Palermo, he went lame. 


Among the other foreign dilettanti, 
A certain King of Spades with all his might 
Would pull me on—but while he toiled and panted 
Found himself planté /d in sorry plight ; 
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A capon, jealous of the hen-roost, crowed 
And threatened to alarm the neighbourhood. 


In those same times, my fortune’s underminer, 
Cunningly bent its ruin to complete, 

Sprang from his shop a certain Mediciner, 
Who next, to make me easy to his feet, 

And profitable wearing, spun a thread 

Of plots and frauds that o’er three centuries spread. 


He smoothed me, decked me out with tinsel, rubbed 
Unguents and humbugs in at such a rate, 
My very leather into holes was scrubbed, 
And all who since have meddled with my fate 
Set about tinkering me by the receipt 
Of that same school of black and vile deceit. 


Thus harassed, tossed about from hand to hand, 
The aim and object of a harpy-swarm, 

I felt a Frank and Spaniard take their stand, 
Contending which could prove the stronger arm ; 

At length Don Quixote bore me off, but found me 

Crushed out of shape with all the blows around me. 


Those who beheld me on his foot have told me 
This Spaniard wore me in most evil style ; 

He smeared me o’er with paint and varnish, called me 
Most noble, most illustrious ; but the file 

He worked by stealth, and only left me more 

Ragged and tattered than I was before. 


Still half-way down me grew, in vermeil coloured, 
One lily, token of departed splendour ; 

But this a shameless Pope, of birth dishonoured 
(To whom all glory may the Devil render), 

Gave the barbarians, making compact base 

To crown a scion of his guilty race, 


Well, from that moment each one at his will 
With awl and shears in cobbler-craft might dabble 
And so from frying-pan to fire I fell ; 

'  Viceroys, police, and all that sort of rabble, 

To grind me down struck out a new idea, 

Et diviserunt vestimenta mea. 


Thus clutched alternately by paw of famished 
Ur vicious beast in rude and clumsy revel, 

That old impression by degrees had vanished 
Of well-cut feet, firm planted on the level, 

Such as without a single step perverse 

Had borne me safely round the universe. 


Ah me! poor boot, I have been led astray, 
I own it now, by this most foolish notion, 
While yet to walk or run I had free play, 
By stranger legs I would be put in motion, 
Nor from my mind the dangerous dream could pluck, 
That change of limb would bring me change of luck. 
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I feel—I own it—but withal I now 
. Find myself in so damaged a condition, 
The very ground seems to give way below 
If I attempt one step on self-volition ; 
Long subject to false guides, both great and small, 
T’ve lost the faculty to move at all. 


My greatest grievance, though, to priests is owing— 


A sect malignant, void of all discretion ; 

1d certain poets, race degenerate, growi 
And certs t legenerate, growin 

Mere hypocrites, who fla »y profession. 

Mere hypocrites, who flatter by profession 
Say what you please, the Canon-laws prohibit 
That priests in mundane boots their legs exhibit. 


And here I am, meanwhile, threadbare, despised, 
Tattered on every side, all mud and mire ; 

Still for some kind limb’s advent, well advised 
To shake me out and smooth me, I aspire : 

No French or German leg, you understand ; 

I want one grown upon my native land. 


A certain worthy’s once I took on trial ; 

Alas ! my hero would a-wandering go, 
Or might have boasted his, without denial, 

The stoutest boot in the whole world’s dépét ; 
Ah! crooked courses ! down the snowdrift came, 
Freezing his limbs, ere half played out the game. 


Patched up again after the ancient style, 
And once more carried to the skinning place, 
I, of prodigious worth and weight erewhile, 
Scarce my original leather now can trace : 
Look you, to piece these various holes of mine 


There’s something wanting more than tacks and twine. 


Both toil and cost it needs, nor too much haste ; 
Each separate shred must be resewn together ; 
The mud cleaned off, the stout old nails replaced, 


Smoothed into shape both calf and upper leather : 


Let this be done, I'll thank you from my heart ; 


But, oh! take care who plays the workman’s part ! 


Look at me, also, on this side I’m blue, 


There red and white, and up here black and yellow ;— 


A very harlequin of chequered hue ; 

To make my tone harmonious and mellow, 
Remodel me discreetly (may I hint 1) 
All in one piece, and one prevailing tint. 


Search diligently if the world supplies 

A man,—I care not what, so not a coward ;— 
And, when in me his foot securely lies, 

If any prig peer in with schemes untoward 
Of practising once more the usual quacking, 


We'll pay him off with kicks, and send him packing. 








